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HICAGO, Aug. 7—Beating one of the 
C most brilliant fields that has started 
in a hill-elimb this year, Len Zengel, in 
the Chadwick six, captured the Algonquin 
cup, offered for the fastest total time, in- 
dependent of class, in the fourth annual 
hill-climb of the Chicago Motor Club at 
Algonquin, Ill., day before yesterday. But 
to get a leg on the trophy, in which Frank 
W. Leland in the Stearns also has an in- 
terest, Zengel had to break records on 
both hills. His margin victory was 24 
seconds over Greiner. 

Algonquin Cup a Classic 

The Algonquin cup is a classic that was 
put up a year ago by the residents of 
Algonquin, where the climb takes place, 
and the conditions are that it goes to the 
car making the fastest total time on the 
two hills, regardless of class. It is the 
chief bone of contention and the winner 
is regarded as the hero of the occasion. 
It first was put up a year ago and the first 
winner of it was Frank Leland. Leland, 
however, had the fight of his life to get 
it, there being only 34 second between 
him and George Salzman in the Thomas 
big six. The same car figured in the battle 
of last Thursday and it was Greiner in 
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LEN ZeENGEL, CHADWICK DRIVER 











TIME HISTORY OF CLIMB 


Four hill-climbing meets have been 
held at Algonquin and each year there 
has been an improvement in the time. 
In the first meet Paul Hoffman in a 
,0-45-horsepower, four-cylinder Pierce 
Arrow established a mark of :34 on 
Perry hill and his :46 2-5 on Phillips 
was shared with Frank Ilisley in a 50- 
horsepower Stevens-Duryea six. In the 
meet of 1907. Frank Leland in_ the 
Stearns six climbed Perry hill in 
:26 1-5 and Phillips in :33 1-5. Last 
year both these were slashed, Bourque 
in the little Know and McLain in the 
48-horsepower Apperson tying at :24 1-5 
on Perry, while the long hill in the 
afternoon was negotiated in :29 2-5 by 
Leland in the Stearns six. The 1909 
meet also saw a smashing of records, 
Zengel in the Chadwick six going up 


Perry in :22 3-5 and Phillips in :28. 
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this same Thomas that was runner-up. As 
was the case with Zengel, Greiner also 
got inside record on Perry hill and tied 
Leland’s mark on Phillips hill. 

Big Field in Climb 

Undoubtedly the Chicago Motor Club 
had the largest hill-climbing field of the 
season in this year’s event, eclipsing in 
size even Wilkes-Barre. Eighty-five. en- 
tries were made in twenty-two ‘class 
events; seventy-one started and sixty-six 
climbed both hills. The MelIntyre, De- 
troit electric and one of the Marions were 
the only real seratches, the other with- 
drawals being because of class conditions 
which prevented a stripped car competing 
in class A, the entrants preferring to drop 
out rather than take time to make the 
necessary changes. 

As usual the meet was well handled, the 
only difficulty being to. clear the hill of 
the sightseers and vehicles, which delayed 
the start both morning and afternoon. It 
had been planned to have the militia guard 
the course and the soldiers would have 
been available had it not been for the ob- 
jection made by a neighboring village, 
which evidently did not like to see Algon- 
quin get so much of the limelight. Still, 
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LEN ZENGEL IN CHADWICK SIX NEGOTIATING LAST TURN ON PERRY HILL IN MORNING CLIMB 





UPPER CORNER, ENGLEBECK IN STODDARD-DAYTON ; 
TOM, AITKEN IN NATIONAL 


the club marshals did very well indeed, 
and the whole card was run off without a 
mishap. The course was kept clear at all 
times, the delays being caused by drivers 
attempting to handle too many cars, which 
caused delays waiting for them to return 
to the starting line. Only once was there 
the, slightest mishap, that occuring when 
Shetnitz, an amateur, driving a Chalmers- 
Detroit, had his steering gear go wrong 
while climbing Phillips hill in the after- 
noon. It was near the top and for a mo- 
ment it looked as if disastrous conse- 
quences would result. But the amateur 
pluckily brought his car to a stop just 
before the tape was reached and it. was 
pushed off the road before the next. car 
came up. 

New Classification Used 


This year’s climb. differed someWhat: 


from previous ones. The old system of 
classification by means of*piston area was 
abandoned becanse it conflicted. with the 
new scheme devised by the Manufactur- 
ers’ Contest Association and adopted by 
the American Automobile Association for 
uniformity’s sake. The field was there- 


MOTOR. AGE 


CENTER, MILLER IN STODDARD-DAYTON; Bor- 


fore classified by piston displacement and 
also by price. Time decided the winners 
in all but class A2, in which the results 
were reached by means of the club’s for- 
mula, in which the piston area is multi- 
plied by the time and the result divided 
by the weight of the car with its load. 
In addition to the regular A. A. A. card 
there were added events for motor bug- 
while the amateurs 


gies and electrics, 





PERRY HILL CLIMB OF GREINER IN 


STICKNEY IN THE CLASS-WINNING VELIB 














CLASS WINNERS AT ALGONQUIN 








CLASS C, 
Free-for-all Total 
Car and Driver Time 
RSTIWVIGNG OUNOL S66 ii 6 dca Se wdc cece 150 3-5 


CLASS F, DIVISION 1, 
Not exceeding 390 inches 
Stoddard-Dayton, Miller................. 256 2-5 
CLASS F, DIVISION 2, 
Not exceeding 202 inches 
Ny OIC Ok ioo sak 3 cc sche vewets.ccued 1:09 
NN) | MOTI 5. oi sca eedicie ewes Uses cere 1:09 
CLASS B. DIVISION 1, 
451 to 600 cubic inches 
PRTG, “CPN s 30-60-00: 8 enon weeeesdWile aces 355 3-5 
CLASS B, DIVISION 2, 
301 to 450 cubic inches 
SOUR). “CRUIPUNNIR ci eisicaecerecemne de ccsenees 156 3-5 
CLASS B, DIVISION 3, 
231 to 300 cubic inches 
SOT: Eas as Jieis saat gr liatates tesesew ss 1:03 45 
CLASS B, DIVISION 4, 
151 to 230 cubic inches 
MOGI,  SERHONTTOs 6 din sen 6dr ces wwe ewe we 1:03 45 
CLASS B, DIVISION 5, 
160 cubic inches and under 


IGE, “TOU UOE SE Scheer chicenceuas co %s we 125 3-5 
CLASS G, 

Electrics F 

MRUGUI,: POR, ois ceca Ccmsacunsaveaesans 1:21 1-5 
CLASS G, 

Motor Buggies 4 

PISTOINGN; “FROWDMOT. cis sses vio eet peta. 1:54 2-5 


CLASS A, DIVISION 1, 
$4,001 and over 
FRGIOR, “GOONER. Boo 26sec ca hicks woreer se 1:15 2:5 








THOMAS, SECOND IN FREE-FOR-ALL 
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8 OAKLAND IN CLASS A, DIVISION 4 
INQUINES NW CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB CLIMB 
Total CLASS A, DIVISION 2, 
Ti ” $3,001 to $4,000 Total 
£5035 Car and Driver Time 
- 0S Bi stoddard-Dayton, Englebeck............. 59 
CLASS A, DIVISION 3, 
156 2-5 $2,001 to $3,000 
‘ ee ea peer ee ae 1:03 3-5 
CLASS A, DIVISION 4, 
.1:09 $1,251 to. $2,000 
1:09 a; GUI nnciaca catuscceicceaaecss 1:11 3-5 
CLASS A, DIVISION 5, 
$851. to $1,250 
. 553-5 MB Mason, Duesenberg..........-.eeceeeeeee 1:20 
CLASS A, DIVISION 6, 
$850 and under 
. 1563-5 en: GOs iccowScccc ccs seucssPavex 1:47 1-5 
CLASS A2, DIVISION 1, 
1:03 4-5 $4,001 and over Per- 
ols Car and Driver centag 
ee tne en ene 13.5 
4:03 4-5 CLASS A2, DIVISION 2, 
a $3,000 to $4,000 
Stoddard-Dayton, Englebeck................ 9.31 
4:25 35 CLASS A2, DIVISION 3, 
. $2,001 to $3,000 
PN iin 46s Caen ese see she ee sien’ 8.03 
4:24 15 CLASS A2, DIVISION 4, 
: Kisselkar, Schoeneck........ .-.. Shrdlu un 
CLASS A2, DIVISION 5, 
4:54 24 $851 to $1,250 
.. Ses DuUMNNND, . 0... cacseesi ees eedcvidss 7.85 
naan A2, DIVISION 6, 
£45 D« 50 and unde 
1:1525 Bi awell, smith’ no | 2a Ee ee 9.78 
—7 — 
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UPPER CORNER, DUESENBURG IN MASON; CENTER, BIRD IN CORBIN; BOTTOM ILLUSTRATION, 
BURMAN IN BUICK 


The owners com- 
peted with the tradesmen, but their time 
deciding the amateur cham- 


were also cared for. 


figured in 
pionship. 
As in previous years two hills were used. 
In the morning Perry hill, about a quarter 
of a mile in length, was.tackled from a 
standing start. In the afternoon the con- 
testants went up Phillips hill, half a mile 





DENISON IN THE KNOX IN ONE OF HIS MANY CLIMBS UP PERRY HILL 


in length, and from a standing start. The 
time made on both hills was used in de- 
ciding the winners. 


Hills in Fine Condition 


Both grades were in the best of condi- 
tion, so it was no wonder that record was 
broken. On Phillips hill the bad bend 
near the top had been improved by cut- 
ting away 5 feet of the bank, so that it 
was almost like a race course, the grade 
being so slight as to make it easy for 
every car to go up on the high. Another 
improvement was moving the starting line 
back so that the finish was nearer the 
brink of the hill. 

Father Time suffered most on Perry hill, 
where four cars beat the old record of 
7244 and two others tied it. The Chad- 
wick made it in :2234, the Thomas six in 
:24, the big Knox in :23% and the Na- 
tional six in :233%. In addition the Stod- 
dard and Buick tied the old figures. On 
Phillips hill the Chadwick was the only 
one to get inside of Leland’s :29%6, reg- 
istering :28, while Greiner in the Thomas 
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tied the record for the short climb. 

When the program was first announced 
everyone looked for a speed battle in the 
free-for-all, for undoubtedly it was one of 
the most brilliant fields of the year. In 
addition to the Chadwick six there were 
the Thomas and National sixes, the big 
Knox, two Stoddard-Daytons, two 
Stearnses, a Locomobile, a Marion and a 
Chalmers-Detroit Forty: Four of the 
eleven starters were amateurs—the 


Thomas, Chalmers, Stearns and Locomo- 
bile being driven by their owners. The 
morning round had given the Chadwick a 
lead of 1 second over the National six 


and a battle royal was anticipated in the 
afternoon. There was a pretty scrap, but 
it was not made by the National. Greiner 
unexpectedly proving the factor. Aitken 
was a disappointment on Phillips hill, for 
he came over the brow, missing badly and 
clearly traveling slowly. In fact, as it 
afterwards turned out, four beat him up 
Phillips hill and he dropped from second 
to fourth place. In explanation of the 
National’s climb it was stated that Aitken 
started up without enough gasoline in his 
tank. 


Free-for-All a Good Battle 


Denison in the big Knox was the first 
one to make the spectators sit up and take 
notice. Denison had made a good climb 
in the morning and when he negotiated 
Phillips in :30% it began to look as if he 
would be well placed, although the know- 
ing ones hardly looked for him to ac- 
tually lift the cup. Then Greiner shot his 
bolt and tied the old record. With the 
shade he had over the mark in the morn. 
ing it looked as if an amateur might reap 
the honors of the day. But the Chadwick 
had yet to come up, it having been given 
the last number in the bag. So the crowd 
settled back for the grand finale and it was 
not disappointed, for Zengel came up old 
Phillips with a roar and dash that made it 
clearly apparent even before he had 
crossed the tape that the cup was his. 








MOTOR AGE 
And so it proved, for he had done :28, 
lowering the record 1% seconds, making 
his time :50% as against :53% for Grei- 
ner. The big Knox was placed third, the 
National fourth, the two Stoddards fifth 
and sixth, the two Stearnses seventh and 
eighth, the Locomobile ninth and_ the 
Marion tenth. 
The Little Free-for-All 

Class F, division 1, limited to cars with 
displacement not exceeding 390 cubic 
inches, was styled the little free-for-all, 
and proved to be a classy event which 
attracted the Stoddard-Dayton, Buick, 
Knox, National, Corbin, Marion and Kis- 


































































































1—GENERAL VIEW From PERRY HILL. 2—THE LITTLE MAXWELL. 
4—THE BascocK ELEcTRIC. 5 





selkar, some of them having in two cars, 
The Stoddard driven by Bert Miller had 
the speed of the party, though, getting 
first place by ¥% second over the Buick 
driven by Burman, the total times of the 
two leaders—:5674 and 56%, respectively. 

The Knox drew first blood in division | 
of class B, for cars from 451 to 600 cubie 
inches of piston displacement. It was 
the big Knox and Denison drove. Its 
time was :5334, just ¥% second slower 
than made by Greiner in the big free-for 
all and 1 second faster than it could make 


itself in the speed battle. Englebeck was 


Burman in the Buick was the top-liner 





38—HOoLSMAN IN Its CLIMB. 
THE NOON ContTror IN ALGONQTIN 











in division 2 of this class, which was for 
the 301-450 bunch. In this Burman beat 
Miller in the Stoddard-Dayton, who, how- 
ever, evened up the score in the little free- 
for-all, where the positions were reversed. 
Denison in the little Knox was third, but 
22% seconds slow. The Corbin won in the 
third division, the 231-300 lot. 


In division 4, from 161 to 230 eubie 


inches, the Velie, Chalmers-Detroit, Mason 
and Moline battled, and it was the Velie, 
a newcomer in the competition game in 


these parts, that won handily, beating the 
Chalmers driven by Knipper, 1:034 to 


1:06%. A surprising climb was made by 


1-—-TimiInc STAND ON PHILLIPS HILL. 
ALGONQUIN CUP. 4—CHIBF 


2—TECc HNICAL 
TIMER 


MOTOR AGE 

the two-cylinder Mason, which was only 
the Chalmers. 
Earlier in the day the Mason had given 
indications of its speed when it tied the 
Velie in division 2 of class F, for cars not 


36 second slower than 


exceeding 202 cubic inches piston displace- 
In this each did 1:09, but the Velie 
improved on this in the event which it 
won. The little Buick driven by Burman 


ment. 


had a big shade in division 5 of class B. 

The originally 
had five entries, but the two MeIntyres 
never showed up, and so two Holsmans 
and a Schacht fought it out, with the Hols- 
mans running one, two. The electrie di- 


motor buggy division 
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COMMITTEEMAN EDWARDS. 
TrREGO. 5—TIMERS ON PERRY IIILL 


3—THE 
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vision also was handicaped by the loss of 
one of its three entrants, the Detroit, but 
the Babcock and the Columbus opened the 
eyes of many by the speed which they dis- 
played. The Babcock won. 

There were six divisions in class A in 
which the clasification was made by price. 
In conjunction with 
formula events of 


this were run the 
A 2, one climb 
division 1 Greiner 
Thomas six had a walkover. In 
just the two Stoddards ran, 
Engelbeck winning in :59 and Miller be- 
ing second in 1:00%. The Knox had 5 
seconds the advantage over the Kisselkar 


class 
sufficing for both. In 
in the 
division 2 


in division 3, with the Grout third. In 
division 4 seven cars started and the Oak- 
land driven by Howard Bauer, of Buffalo, 
trimmed the Velie by 445 seconds. 

The two-cylinder Mason was the winner 
in division 5 of class A, its victims being 
the Maxwell and Buick. In this event 
there was a difference between first and 
second of 13% seconds. The card was 
opened by a duel between the little Hup- 
mobile and the Maxwell Junior in which 
the latter put it over its rival from Detroit. 


Running Under the Formula 


One of the closely-watched phases of the 
hill-elimb was the running of six divisions 
under the club formula in which the win- 
ner is not the car making the fastest time 
up the hill but is determined by multiply- 
ing the piston displacement of the car in 
cubie inches by the length of time in 
seconds required to climb the hill and 
dividing the result by the weight of the 
ear with driver in pounds, the lowest per- 
centage being the winner. This formula 
is designed to test motor efficiency and of 
the fifteen cars that ran under it the two- 
cylinder Mason No. 5 made the best show- 
ing with a percentage of 7.85. A close 
second was No. 10 Kisselkar with a stand- 
ing of 7.86. 

In division No. 6 the small four-cylinder 
Maxwell was a victor over the Hupmobile, 
its percentage being 9.78. In division 5 
the Mason had the advantage over the 
Maxwell with the low-water mark of 7.85. 
Division 4 offered the biggest field in this 
classification and here the Kisselkar was 





victor with 7.86 percentage. The Velie 
made the best showing, but was disquali- 
fied for not carrying a muffler. Grout No. 
17 was a winner with a good margin in 
division 3, although not the fastest car in 
this class. In division 2 Englebeck with 
No. 19 Stoddard-Dayton had a little advan- 
tage over his team mate, Miller, in time 
and also in percentage, his figure being 
9.31. In division 1 Greiner with his six- 
cylinder Thomas had no competitor. 

Four amateurs competed for owners’ 
honors, the best time being made by 
Greiner in the Thomas. 

Gear Work On Hills 

One feature of the Algonquin hill-climb, 
which is not generally appreciated by the 
laity, is the relation of the nature of the 
two hills to the mechanical construction 
of the competing cars. In all hill-climb- 
ing contests much of the success of a car 
tlepends first upon the efficiency of its gear 
ratios and their adaptability to the grades 
encountered; second, upon the skill and 
judgment of the driver, in changing from 
one gear to another, -and his ability te 
maintain the maximum power of effi 
ciency of the motor. At Algonquin there 
are two hills. One is short and steep, 
with two turns, the first being a right- 
angled turn to the right, 50 yards from 
the start; the second less sharp and to 
the left 40 yards from the finish; the 
other is long and ‘shaped like a hockey 
stick with a gentle approach and one turn 
to the left near the top. The first is 
Perry hill, which is climbed from a stand- 
ing start in the forenoon. The hill is © 
1,146 feet long, with an average grade 
of 9% per cent and a maximum of 12% 
per cent about midway between the two 
turns. The Phillips hill, climbed in the 
afternoon, measures 2,592 feet and has 
an average gradient of 514 per cent, 
which reaches a maximum of 9 per cent 
just before and at the turn. Perry hill 
defies high-gear work for almost all cars 
having more than two speeds, for the run 
to the first turn is so short that even the 
big cars cannot show more than 30 miles 
at the turn. After the bend comes a 
straight run to another turn near the top 
of the stiff grade. 

In the afternoon contest the entire as- 
cent of Phillips hill was generally made 








RESULTS OF THE FORMULA EVENT* 
IN CLASS A2 
CLASS A2, DIVISION 1 
A.M. P. M. Tote 


No. Car. Pet. Pct. Pet 
21—Thomas ......... 5.9 7.6 13.5 
CLASS A 2, DIVISION 2 
19—Stoddard-Day ton.. 4. 04 5.27 9.31 
20—Stoddard-Dayton.. 4.08 5.44 9.52 
CLASS A 2, DIV BION 3 
Ra eeeN NG Aiws 46 e's <p. Be 4.65 8.03 
ee eae 34° 5.4 8.44 
18—Kisselkar ....... 4.3 5.75 10.06 

CLASS A 2, DIVISION 4 
A.M. P. ML Total 
No. Car. Pet.. Pet. Pet. 
10—Kisselkar ....... 3.24 4.52 17.86 
9—Oakland ........ 3.95 445 8.4 
T—Petrel .....2+0% ret 4. 58 8.49 
6—Oakland ........ 51 5.08 9.59 
CLASS A 2, DIVISION. Sa 
SO eae 7.85 
4—Maxwell ........ e 5.76 9.36 
CLASS A 2, BivISrON 6 
u ——BEREWOEN 9. cts Be 9.78 
2—Hupmobile ...... 386 6.2 32 10.08 
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entirely on the high gear. Only a few of 
the cars were able to negotiate the steep 
incline of Perry hill in the morning on the 
high gear. The undisputed champion of 
the day, the Chadwick six, piloted by 
Zengel, was geared to 7 to 1 on low, 3 9-10 
to 1 on second, 26-10 to 1 on third and 
19-10 to 1 on high. In the morning con- 
test this car started on second speed and 
got away rather slowly; at the 3-yard 
line, however, the third-speed gear was 
thrown into mesh and the car bounded for- 
ward vigorously, hitting the turn at a ter- 
rific pace and causing it to skid almost 
into the ditch. The high-speed gear was 
used from start to finish on Phillips hill 
in the afternoon. 
Work of Other Cars 

The Stoddard-Dayton which won in divi- 
sion 1 of class F got a good start, changed 
to the second-speed gear at about 5 yards, 
then picked up steadily with fair accelera- 
tion. In the second division of class Ff, 
the Velie was the winner, and getting 
away with a fairly good start changed 














RELATIVE STANDING FROM TIME 








STANDPOINT 
Posi- Number Total 
tion and Car A.M. P.M. Time 
1—85. Chadwick ........ 12234 :28 503% 
2—78. Thomas .......--.- 724 12924 353% 
S—-68. Mnox .......... 00200. 12324 :30/, 353% 
4—83. Knox ..........-.-- 12424 4:30, :54%, 
5—84. National .......... 12334 332 15536 


6—57. Stoddard-Dayton... :243, :31/5 :554% 
7—59. Stoddard-Dayton... :243, :31%6 :56//5 
8—80. Stoddard-Dayton... :24%, 3135 :56//5 
9—64. Stoddard-Dayton... :24/4, :32\/, :56% 


10—53. Buick ......-.+5-- 124/, 332%, 35655 
11--72. ‘Buick ...........- 12424 332, :56%, 
12—82. Stoddard-Dayton... :25 :32 2:57 : 
13GB, IKKMOX ...cccccceres 12524 «333 35826 
14—49. Stoddard-Dayton... :253, :33 1583, 
45—19. Stoddard-Dayton... :2534 :3336 :59 

16—47. KKMOX ....crccceese 3254 3:33, :59 , 
17—50. National .......... 2261, :33'5 75936 
18—20. Stoddard-Dayton... 22545 34% 1:00'/s 
19—70. National .......... 12646 33326 1:00!/5 
90—54. Stearns................... :27 :35 1:02 i 
21—74. Stearns........-.+« 126%, 335% 1:02, 
22-77. Stearns ........... 12524 :3736 1:0246 
93—15. PMOX § . . es 0 cn nee 12434 4:39 1:03%5 
24—67. Corbin ......---06- 328% © 335!/g 110395 
25—34. Velie .........0... 127, 13636 1:0346 
26—40. Corbin ........--- 72814, 335% 1:0346 
QT—42. MOON ....crcececes 127%, «337 1:04%6 
28—56. Stearns ........... 22724 4:38 = 1:0526 
20—-—F ic MATION. 2.0.0.5... 1.2 + 128% 337% 1:0546 
30—36. Chalmers-Detroit.. :30/, :36  1:06/5 
31—37. Mason ............ 12824 :3824 1:0646 
32—73. Kisselkar ......... 329 7385 1:07/s5 
SRS IOI oo os 00s sscsjeie 13024 :37  1:07% 
34—41. Falcar ..........0. 13014, :3826 1:08% 
35—18. Kisselkar ........- 12924 3395 1:08%, 
36-80; “VGH .6...0065 55 coe ico. 12517, :4346 1:09 

ee ee eee 13044 :381% 1:09 

38—43. Columbia........... 12924 :403%6 1:10 

39—51. Kisselkar.......... :29 241 1:10 

40—75. Locomobile........ 1304, 339%, 1:10% 
41—55. Locomobile......... 331 40 «1:11 

A281 RATION ......= 3.6.0 )-.<.5.<5.0 13124 :3936 1:11 

Pes eee 13144 :394% 1:11% 
Ge Br TMB 6 6. 0.0.0562800 0.0 1384, :41/, 1:20 

46-—05; WIAGION....-.:......0%- <2 33, 3404 1:14 

46—48. Moline............. 6 1:14% 
47—21. Thomas............ 4224 1:15% 
BQH 17 5 SAP DUL 05.00 06.5 ,0,0.:00:5,5 3214, 744%, 1:17 

49— 6. Oakland........... 13634 341, 1:17% 
50—24. Babcock........... 1347, :47 1:21, 
51—10. Kisselkar.......... 1341, 347% 1:214% 
52— 7. Petrel............. :34 50 3. 1:24 

53—30. Buick..........-.... :38 24734 1:253% 
54—45, Buick..........65.. 14326 34536 1:29 

55— 4. Maxwell........... 1367, 157 1:33', 
56—22. Columbus.......... 13624 :591/, 1:3536 
57—11. Marion............ 745, :504%6 1:36 

58— 1. Maxwell........... 14234 1:0436 1:47//, 
59—28. Holsman........... 742 1:1226 1:543% 
60— 2. Hupmobile....... .. 1463, 1:15 2:013% 
61—25. Holsman........... :47 -1:1944 2:0644 
62—32. Monitor............ 15444 1:1526 2:10' 
63—31. Maxwell........... 1: 0132 1:22  2:233% 
Gear. GenGent. ... 2... -. 259 153336 2:3236 





into intermediate at 5 yards and climbed 
rapidly. The winning Knox in division 1 
of class B started quickly, changed gears 
on the 5-yard line, picked up very fast aud 
skidded badly after rounding the first 
turn. The Buick, which won in division 
2 of class B, made the entire ascent on 
second speed. Its start was good and ic 
celeration rapid and the ear skidded badly 
on the turn. 

With a start that was only fairly good, 
the Corbin got away on second, changed to 
the high at about 5 yards from the start- 
ing line and made the ascent with increas- 
ing rapidity, making the best time in divi- 
sion 3 of class B. Division 4 of class B 
was won by a Velie which also made the 
ascent on the high gear. The start, which 
was fairly good, was made on the second 
high gear being thrown into mesh in 
about 5 yards. 

The fifth division of class B went to a 
Buick with two forward speeds. The start 
was poor, however, in the forenoon trial, 
and the acceleration rather slow, owing to 

the fact that the entire ascent was made 

on high. The victor in the motor buggy 
division was a Holsman with a friction- 
chain transmission and two forward 
speeds. The high-speed chains were used 
from start to finish on both hills, and 
although the get-away was a bit slow it 
climbed steadily. The electrics, which 
are generally equipped with a gear ratio 
of about 4 to 1, were considerably re- 
duced for the occasion and made a cred- 
itable showing. 

Of the two Stoddard-Daytons entered 
in division 2 of classes A and A2, the 
winning ear got a fairly good start on 
first speed, changed to second at 10 yards 
and made the ascent briskly. The Knox, 
which won in division 3, got a very suc- 
cessful start on first speed and shifting 
to second on the 10-yard line made a 
most senastional ascent. Division 4 went 
to an Oakland, which displayed plenty 
of power but left on first and shifted to 
second on the 5-yard line. 

The power displayed by the two-cylin- 
der. Mason, which won in division 5 of 
classes A and A2, was a-plenty. It got 
away with a fair start on low and picked 
up rapidly. In division 6 the little Max- 
well, which won, got away quickly and 
shifted to high at about 25 yards from 
the start, the high gear, as on all winning 
cars, being used throughout on Phillips 
hill. 








DRIVING cast RATIOS OF CLASS 














VIN NERS 
No. Car Gear Ratio on Direct Drive 
85—Chadwick six............ 1 9-10 tol 
64—Stoddard-Dayton ........ 2 9-10 tu 1 
ND =. ap redES case Ae so eo 4 to 
RRP sec fasaiete wielée vos be dapie 
RUIN cc icleatewiccscciccacd tee tol 
MN a cccisic sc 5 ook + cise ee. tot 
BAREMOIB! cab bin hide 06% 1050 ck 4 tol 
SONNEI Ata c ec 21s, 2 0 oar cena oe. to & 
See I ae a 6 6505 0 aon last 9 4-10 tol 
25—Holsman ......... eeaeotes to 1 
me IS oo aia, ow 0 So sSi6 0 sien ss 1 11-16 to 1 
Stoddard-Dayton ........ 2 9-10 to 1 
i |: SE ae arena: to 1 
| ea 2 Ce eee 3 to 1 
Sere 8 aig hte. esa eu0 ys <8 Koga $8 5-12 tol 
DPeOMMMTED = coax ieigie n'cwiclocia 4 to 1 
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MOTOR AGE 











RESULTS OF THE CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB’S ANNUAL HILL-CLIMB AT ALGONQUIN 








CLASS Cc, FREE- FOR-ALL 

























































































CLASS B, DIVISION 5; DISPLACERENT 160 CUBIC INCHES AND UNDER. MINIMUM WEIGHT 1200 POUNDS 





No. Car Stroke | Bl | Tires | Magneto Carbureter Driver Tat re Bonen 
85 Chadwick Six......... | 5x6 | 2790 |Michelln ...........cccce00s Bosch ........ ‘Chadwick...... IL. J. Zengel ....... 1223 | :28 | :508 
78 | Thomas Six............- | 534x53¢ | 3420 [Michelin ...........cccccees oe a Fe ee . W. Greiner..... 124 2292 1533 
SEU ac ddscckveceuce oss] Gee | SEE, UN a oii oe bisinccc dase sancves OE |Stromperg..... lA Denison ........ 1242 230} 2543 
84 |National Six.. ........ See PNIENE hos. 6'n4o0cks ccnucase BOGCN 0.00805! \Schebler. ...... \J. Aitken., Sock: See :32 755% 
80 \Stoddard-Dayton..... | 5144x5% | 2994 [Michelin .........cc.ssccces Boeck .....00 Stromberg.....| 1G NONSE 5 i. cccndes 1242 31% 1563 
82 Stoddard-Dayton..... | 5%4x5% | SOF | NRIGTIGIEN oicccccccscccccccvs Bosch ..6ssc6- jeccomnere.. eaue iC. Englebeck...... 725 :32 357 
TE CEI S55 iiecccarece 534x5% | 3230 [Btek et detalles sri chat acbah 0 eG Ce eee Stearns. ....4. Beaumont..... 263 :35% | 1:02} 
ii FER eee | 53gx5% | 3265 ee er GOO ae cacnes Stearns. .\"B. Howard........ 7253 :372 | 1:02% 
75 |Locomobile. .........s- | §x6 | 2770 ‘Continental secdanweeniesea Locomobile.. Locomobiie....*H. N. Scott ....... 730 139% | 1:103 
ST RMOION onic sncnescscccees | 41%x44¢ | 1920 |Michelin. ...............00- Splitdorf..... [Schebler weetcel A. Monsen......... | :31 :398 | 1:11 
76 Chalmers- Detroit... 5x4% | 2470 |Diamond..................- \Bosch ....... .|Mayer......... -|*D. Schetnitz...... :32 DID NOT |FINISH 
CLASS F, DIVISION se DISPLACEMENT NOT EXCEEDING 390 CUBIC INCHES 
64 |Stoddard-Dayton.....| 4%x5 | — |Goodrich............. 2.006 Reson ........ |Stromberg .....|B. Miller ........... | 324% | 2328 | :562 
On OR rcssxscchucageetess | 436x5 | 2155 | Michelin ......ccccccccccces ROMY ..0ccc00: :|Schebler ....... |R. Burman........ :243 | :32} 756% 
GENO gi sain tccowasaureee a ae OL ree ee eee Stromberg..... |A. Denison ........ | 325; :33 158% 
Fe LUMROIOUNONE 6c 5.5 ccctcaeiace | 4%x4% | 2140 Diamond and Michelin ..;Bosch........ \Schebler ....... id. Mincatd ........ :26 3335 1:00} 
67 ‘Corbin................+.| 44%4x4% | 2070 Michelin and Firestone../Busch........ Schebler ....... fn |” See :28 :35§ | 1:03% 
Ges | 4144x416 | 2098 |Michelin...............000- Sontedort nomad iSchebler ....... |A. Monsen......... :28 237% | 1:05 
Via ot | nn 474Xx4% | 2415 [Goodyear ....cccccccsccccce neue SET \Stromberg.....|G. ae Pawns A 738% | 1:073 
a, Seen errr ce | F56xG | ZIBD | RRICMGII cc cccccccccccccecce/ StU Mescccccee Stromberg..... i*A. Greiner........ :36 1:07% 
65 |Marion...... aon ee seeee| 44x4% | 1840 |G@E& J.......... coeeews veanks Splitdort neal Schebler ....... |H. eutee DID NOT! siint SOE. fo cscises 
CLAss B, DIVISION 1, DISPLACEMENT 451 TO 600 CUBIC INCHES; MINIMUM WEIGHT 2400 POUNDS 
OY PRT Tee 5iex5ie cE ea ee eet Bosch ..... .../Stromberg.....| A. Denison ........ 3233 | :303 | :53% 
57 |\Stoddard-Dayton..... {x5% ie ot ae rer eee Stromberg..... ie Englebeck...... | :243 ‘.- on | 2553 
59 |Stoddard-Dayton..... Beas | BOA. \NRIGIOTED i ccccccdecsccecces BOSCH... cccccel Stromberg..... ig CRTETE cs dckécccecies | 3248 | 331% | 256% 
G4 ISCOGPNS 2... 20s ce civaes a eer er Beads ....2.6. \Stearns ........ IH Beaumonrt...... | :27 | 3:85 | 1:02 
OG Bee sicisvccvdvscces Tt IME Ce wad ccsecncccsenacccus eee Stearne ........ *B. Howard........ | 3872 | :38 | 1:053 
55 |Locomobile............ _ 5x6 EtG \COMEINGERED! «. occ cecseess .. Locomobile.. Locomebile....|\*H. Scott........... | 331 | :40 | 1:11 
CLASS B, DIVISION 2; DISPLACEMENT 301 To 480 CUBIC INCHES. MINIMUM WEIGHT 2100 POUNDS 
Ba (PUN, a<ccncsaccadoanas ~414x5. | 2155 |Michelin ................0.. Remy.........|Schebler ....... R. Burman........ | 3243 :322 | :563 
49 Stoddard-Dayton..... 4%4x5 Po OS eee \Stromberg..... Be I osikiencaces 1253 733 | :582 
OP aidierecsiarciients BN) SE  aixsicberensieestinmaes Bosch ........ ‘Stromberg.....|A. Denison ........ | :25§ | :33g | :59 
GO (NMEIGHOD so 0< seus asnnes 4%x4% | 2140 Diamond and Michelin .. rr ba ccawat Schebler ....... iJ. Kincaid .... 2... :26) 1333 | :593 
51 \Kisselkar...........0.. 47ax4% | 2415 Goodyear........-+.000000 Remy......... Stromberg......G. Schoeneck .....| :2 741 | 1:10 
GREE ier ssasicndncin’s 4%x5 | 2060 Goodrich.. ae " Splitdort aba Schebler......./0. E. Thorne...... | 3303 | :44 | 12148 
CLASS B, DIVISION 3; DISPLACEMENT 231 TO 300 CUBIC INCHES. MINIMUM WEIGHT 1800 POUNDS 
40 |\Corbin..................| 44x44 | 2070 |Michelin and Firestone.. Bosch ........\Schebler .......\W. G. Bird.........| 1:28} :352 | 1:03 
Re ae 4fex4% | 2170 /Diamond.......cccccesccces RS Stromberg..... Mf Wells............ :273 737 =| 1:04% 
GE HE IOOP So cae cis wcsenaess 44x44 | 1930 Goodyear and Goodrich. Remy......... Kalamazoo....|W. H. Pearce..... | 3303 138% | 1:08% 
43 |\Colurbia ..........200. 4%x4¥6 | 2175 [Hartford...........ccceeees Columbia....,;Columbia......| Sg PCOTEC OEE | 3292 740% | 1:10 
GE TROP ION ov cesocncensssds 44x4% | 1920 [Michelin .......cccccccccecs Splitdorf..... Schebler ....... A. moeniood Seiaeiads | 3335 | :40% | 1:14 
BO VERON as. Si sie cacs cngneted 423x5 2195 Michelin Suesnadestoneawce’ AGM icceccnss Schebler ....... hy Burman........ 2433 | 3455 | 1:29 
SP AUTO 055 cosicccecceks Se Se eS 2 errr .|Splitdorf .....|Schebler ......./C. E. Stutz. -DID iii START” ee eee 
CLASS B, DIVISION 4, DISPLACEMENT 161 TO 230 CUBIC INCHES. — MINIMUM WEIGHT 1500 POUNDS 
DRE cs sted usigeeabs keds x Se «Newer ... Splitdorf..... vesses|J. Stickney........| :27% | :363 | 1:033 
36 Chalmers-Detroit..... 4x4% | 1805 Diamond.. Ferrers |W. Knipper........ | 330% :36 =| 1:06; 
TR, ERA a 5x5 1650 Diamond. sale tae . Splitdorf \F. Duesenberg....| :282 | :382 | 1:06 
33 MOVING... ...e ee ce eeeees __ 44% | 1790 SR icesseccentnistins Simms- B’sch Schebler ee ST ee Eg en eet 

































































Se PRGGN Soo vccvwdads dc s5ace 354x354 | 1490 |Michelin.................. Remy Pi cawmeks Stromberg.....| R. Burman........ | 338 | 1475 | 1:253 
BP | PROMIOOE .. .ccccecesssess 5x4 1400 |Slartierd..... .......0.s000e .... Schebler.. . W. Rabenold...... | :54¢ |1:15¢ | 2:10} 
31 Maxwell......cseeeeeee: 4x4 | 1225 |Ajax....rcsereersecsreeeeees Splitdort rr . Maxwell... eeeee| 1+ Marshall,....... | 1:018 | 4:22 2:233 
CLASS G, MOTOR BUGGIES 
28 Holsman...............| 5%x2!% | 1290 |Diamond.................. None......... ., Breeze.......... jd. Renegar........ 242 | 1:23 | 13543 
FN Ee Srexess | C81 (Otaemand......1.0.-.0<ccies ae Greeze.......... J. Renegar ........ :47 1:19% | 2:063 
27 SCHACHT... ....reecseee | 454x4 1410 (GOOdrICH......seeeeeeereees None.......... . Schebler........ J. Behrie.......... | 259 | 1:33g | 2:32% _ 
CLASS G, ELECTRICS 
DEI as vite ncknd Sevad] ocnoens «| 2250 [Goodyear .........cs.cceees Sy None........ veee[Ps @ POCK.........| 2348 | 247 | teh 
Fe ce EIS! PARE SS: 1740 Palmer-Webb............ INGNOii...i.d00% None...... OE) A Re eo} 236% | 359% | 1:352 
CLASS F, DIVISION 23 DISPLACEMENT NOT EXCEEDING 202 CUBIC INCHES 
OF PRRs csnsececesvnccaca] | SME, | SEMEN MEM ccaves oust <sesansanciees Splitdorf... ee J. Stickney ........| :253 | :43; | 1:09 
61 |Mason............ Laces 5x5 | 1650 Diamond............... .... Splitdorf...... Schebler ....... F. Duesenberg ...| :30% | :38; | 1:09 
CLASS A, DIVISION 1, $4,000 AND OVER 
21 Thomas. - Waneeera iy 5x53 | 4154 '|Michelin.. eee .|Bosch.. ...|Mayer....... eesenes A. Ww. '.Greiner.....| 233 | 2423 | | er 153 
CLASS A, DIVISION 2, $3001 TO $4,000 
19 |\Stoddard-Dayton.....| 5%4x5% | 2994 |Michelin............... ee | Stromberg..... G- Englebeck ee :253 | :33¢ | :59 
20 Stoddard-Dayton.....| 54x5% | 2994 [Michelin..........ccccesee. Bosch.........\Stromberg.....|B. Milier........... 7253 | :34% | 1:003 _ 
CLASS A, DIVISION 3, $2,001 To $3,000 
15 |KnOX .....cs.ssssecseeee| 5X4% | 2550 |Fisk................0++s0++./BOSCH.,.......,Stromberg.....|A. Denison ........| :243 | :39 | 1:033_ 
TS UE MROURE 6 ce cc kick vices 4%x4% | 3300 (Goodyear..............e00. Remy.... .|\Stromberg..... 2 Schoeneck...... | 329% | :393 | 1:083 
17 Grout.........sseeeeeeee) 44X5 | 2870 Diamond-Firestone......|Remy......... ../Stromberg.....|H. E. Halbert.....) :325 | $ | 1:17 
CLASS A, DIVISION 4, $1251 To $2,000 
9 |\Oakland................ 4%x5 | 2450 Goodyear CS snbupadadeanennien Splitdorf..... Oakland.......|H. Bauer......... | 3319 | 3399 | 1:79 
A. Rr eae 4x4 OT" eR RTE Splitdorf..... Kingston ...... J. Stickney........| 736 | :402 | 1:163 
hl. or 4%x5% 3125 CEE co is cecentcvncents Splitdorf..... Oakland....... A.G. Harding ..... :363 | :41) | 1:173 
1G: (TRIRGOHOEE <. wc sisccdivics 44x41 | 2400 |Goodyear..............6065 See Stromberg Bodue G. Schoeneck..... 1344 | :47% | 1:213 
7 |Petrel ...cccccccccecces 43gx4% | 2260 |Michelin.......-......cseee- 2 0 Peer Stromberg..... F. Schwader...... 734 =| :50 | 1:24 
11 Marion.. cooccccccs| 45GN456 | 2850 | Micthelittc..ccccccccsescccece Splitdorf..... Schebler....... A. Monsen......... 745§ | :50% | 4:36 
WO I an cetiscochateons 4%x5 | 2684 |Michelin................... Remy......... \Stromberg......*A.Greiner............0066) $375 |e eee 
CLASS ie. DIVISION 5, $851 TO $1,250 
5|Mason................--| _ 5x5 | 1840 |Diamond........ hguecstaan [Splitdort. BES: Schebler....... F. Quesenbera.... 383 | :41k | 1:20 
4 Maxwell..ssieesseereeee!| SMRF | 1610 (Ajax... se sseerreeereeeereeelererreeeeeseress iMaxwell........ J. HWlingsworth....| :36; | :57 1:333 
CLASS A, DIVISION 6, $850 AND UNDER 
if -" Pees ~ 1h fo Res? [None .......0. Maxwell........ E. J. Smith........) :423 | 1:043 | 1:47} 
_2|Hupmobile............. 314%3% | fe ae eee reer errr epee |E. A. Hearne...... 463 | 1:15 | 2:015 — 








‘Amateur tDisqualified 
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HE most welcome news in the motor ear contest arena is 
T contained in the latest bulletin, issued by the Manufacturers’ 
Contest Association and published in detail on other pages in this 
issue, which announces that during the opening of the Indianapolis 
motor speedway this association will draft complete rules for the 
1910 contests and wrestle with many other problems—thirteen in 
all—which are directly concerned with motor contests. If this 
program is carried into effect, and there is every reason to believe 
several very important steps will be taken, the Manufacturers’ 
Contest Association will cover itself with glory, for it will be the 
first time that this matter has ever been taken up comprehensively 
and at a time sufficiently far in advance of the opening of the 
contest season so that all 1910 contests can be run under a uniform 
set of rules. 

nF 
cy. E of the most important phases of the 1910 rules will be the 
classification of cars for contests, whether this classification is 
by weight, by price, or by piston displacement. With the present 
well-perfected condition of the motor car industry, it is quite absurd 
to classify by weight. Before the era of alloy steels, and when 
manufacturers considered increasing the bore of a motor the only 
means of attaining greater car efficiency, weight was one of the sell- 
ing considerations, and it was one sphere in which one make of car 
gained greatly over another. Today, however, the variations in 
weight are so vast as to make it utterly impossible to classify on 
this basis with any degree of justice to all manufacturers. 
2 ® 

HE price classification is an extremely difficult one at the 
A i present time and practically as impossible as the weight 
classification. This is due to the great variance in factory methods. 
One concern manufacturing 10,000 to 12,000 cars, can afford to sell 
its product at a much lower price than a concern building a similar 
car in quantities of 800 or 1,000. And as it is understood contests 
are to test cars irrespective of the quantities in which they are 
manufactured, this practically precludes the price classification. The 
price classification has had its strongest advocate in the dealers, but 
in 1910 the dealers’ entry will not be comparable with the factory 
entry because if ‘‘coming events cast their shadows before’’ it is 
now a foregone conclusion that the real contests of next year will 
be supported by the manufacturers direct. 

mR 

.. of the points which the Manufacturers’ Contest Association 

has announced for its program of discussion next week is the 
dividing of the country into territories and the conducting of one 
contest in each territory, as well as the announcing of these dates 
during the present season, and the prohibiting of sanctioning other 
events to interfere with these dates. Motor Age has advocated 
this policy for 1 year. Announcement has been made that four 
contests of this nature would suffice, but this will not be enough. 
There should be, at least, six or seven. This country is too big for 
four. California must have its contest; Denver is the center of a 
vast distributing territory; Kansas City will soon take third place 
as a distributing center; Minneapolis controls four or five great 
motor car buying states; Chicago is the first retailing distributing 
center in the country; New England must be attended to; and the 
South is deserving of attention. In fact, it looks as though there 
would have to be eight contests of this importance. The vastly 
varying climatic conditions in California, Denver, Kansas City and 
the South, are such that but four of the contests would come within 


Wrestling With the Motor Car Contest Dilemma 


the season ordinarily given over to contests between New England 
and the Mississippi, and as far south as the Dixie line. The 
Manufaeturers’ Contest Association will have to carefully survey the 
field, because. these contests are for 125 manufacturers of American 
cars and it must be remembered that, whereas some of them have 
selling agencies in but twenty states, others are disposing of cars in 
practically every state of the Union. 


RR 


NE of the greatest questions this organization will have to 

deal with is the l-mile and %-mile track races. The 
mile track performance is an appetizing one to motor clubs at the 
present time, in that it offers fruitful field for remuneration. There 
is no money to the promoter of endurance contests or hill-climbs; 
in fact, few of the clubs promoting these have made expenses during 
the last year. This is not so with the track event, and it is because 
of this remuneration that so many hippodrome performances have 
occurred during the present season; not a few track events, while 
apparently promoted by legitimate clubs, have been the work of 
others with racing cars who have worked under the cloak of clubdom. 
The dangers of racing on the mile track are as great today as 2 
years ago, and with the completion of one speedway and the prob- 
ability of one or two more in the next year or so, there is no reason 
why sanctions should be granted except for small ears. 


Re 
NDOUBTEDLY the road race will come in for its share of 
UJ attention at the hands of the manufacturers. Road racing 
over 20 or 30-mile circuits of country roads is to expensive to 
promoters to be continued. In order to secure adequate speed 
performances road surfaces have to be treated at great expense; 
but the greatest expense will come from the proper guarding by 
state or federal troops. Road racing has proven too expensive in 
Europe where good roads abound and in America where miles of roa‘ 
have to be constructed it will prove doubly expensive. There is a 
picturesque phase of road racing which can never be attained on 
the mile track or speedway, but with the manufacturer and also 
the promoter racing is a business proposition. 
eR 
N evil which has followed the majority of contests during the 
last year or so is the misleading advertising of manufacturers 
who have not been the winners but have made creditable perform- 
ances. This trouble has been paramount from east to west and has 
done much to discourage the entry of concerns who would not stoop 


to such tactics. There should be a clearly defined rule on this matter’ 


and any violation thereof should result in disqualification, not only 


of the entrant but of the manufacturer, in case the entrant is the 
manufacturer’s representative. 


eR 


AST but not least comes a better definition of stock car and 

stock chassis. The present definition is impossible, in that it is 
entirely beyond the capabilities of any committee to determine if 
the car is stock according to it. The fact that a manufacturer 
makes ten, twenty-five or fifty of one model, in order that it may 
be considered stock, must be eliminated; because to one manufac- 
turer fifty is a day’s output, whereas, to another this would consti- 
tute the efforts of 2 months of the entire factory force. If the 
number of cars manufactured is to be a factor in determining stock 
cars, then it should be a percentage of the whole output and not an 
arbitrary number. 
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DEATH CLAIMS 
| i 


OSTON, MASS., Aug. 10—Death today 
RB claimed Colonel Albert A. Pope, 
pioneer bicycle manufacturer and always-a 
prominent light in the motor car manufac- 
turing world, who expired at his summer 
home in Cohasset after having been in ill 
health for several months, due to a break- 
down in his nervous system which followed 
the recent financial embarrassment of the 
several concerns in which he was inter- 
ested. 

Colonel Pope was a self-made man and 
always a prominent factor in cycling and 
in motoring. He was born in Boston, May 
20, 1843, and received his early education 
in the publie schools of Brookline. His 
father met financial reverses and the lad 
went to work for a Brookline farmer. At 
the age of 15 he went to work in the 
Quincy market and 3 years afterward, 
when the rebellion started, he enlisted in 
the Thirty-fifth Massachusetts infantry. He 
rose rapidly from the ranks, and when the 
regiment was mustered out he was 
brevetted lieutenant-colonel for gallant 
conduct at the battle of Fredericksburg, 
Poplar Springs Church and 


On his return from the war 


Knoxville, 
Petersburg. 
he engaged in making shoe manufacturers’ 
supplies. When, in 1876, the first imported 
biceyeles came into this country, Colonel 
Pope foresaw an opportunity of building a 
great fortune by the manufacture in the 
United States. He founded the Pope Mfg. 
Co., making Columbia bicycles, and became 
a millionaire through the medium of the 
bicycle. Although Colonel Pope was much 
in the public eye, he never aspired for pub- 
lic office. He was, however, named several 
times as a possible candidate for elective 
positions. He was a director for many 
years in a number of banks and corpora- 
He was a member of the Loyal 
Legion Society, of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, and many other organizations. He 
was a visitor on the boards of Wellesley 
college, Lawrence Scientific 
Harvard. 

His connection with the motor industry 
ean be traced through the Pope-Toledo, the 
Pope-Hartford, Pope-Waverley, Pope- 
Tribune and the Pope-Robinson. Of these 
the Pope-Robinson and Pope-Tribune no 
longer are on the market; the Pope-Waver- 
ley is now the Waverley electric and made 
by a separate concern and the Pope-Toledo 


tions. 


school, and 


plant also has passed into other hands. Of 
all those in which Colonel Pope formerly 
was interested there remains only the Pope- 


Hartford which only recently came out of 
the receivers’ hands. The Pope Motor Car 
was the colonel’s first venture in the 
manufacture of gasoline cars, the first car 
being turned out of the Toledo plant in 
1901, the company being capitalized at 


Co. 


COLONEL 





THe LAtTe Coronet A. A. POPE 


$2,500,000. Now, however, the big plant is 
owned by the Overland people, who pur- 
chased it this summer. Previous to that, 
the Pope Motor Car Co. was turning out 
Pope-Waverley electrics at the plant in 
Indianapolis, the first machine being mar- 
keted in 1898. In 1902 the Pope Mfg. Co. 
at the plant in Hartford, Conn., marketed 
the Pope-Hartford. The Pope-Tribune was 
made at the plant at Hagerstown, Md. 
Financial difficulties overtook the Pope 
interests in 1908 and both the Pope Mfg. 
Co. and the Pope Motor Car Co. went into 
the hands of receivers and it was not until 
this year that the affairs were straightened 
out, the receivers for the Pope-Hartford 
interests only being discharged within the 


last week. The financial storms, however, 


brought about a disruption of the Pope 
interests. The Pope-Toledo plant, as men- 
tioned before, was bought by the Overland 
company, while H. H. Rice and others es- 
tablished the Waverley Co., buying the In- 
dianapolis plant and continuing the manu- 


si Motor Events 


OPENING OF MOTOR SPEEDWAY— 
Three-day meet at Indianapolis, August 19, 
20, 21. 

BRIGHTON BEACH MEET—Twenty-four- 
hour race of Motor Racing Association, 
August 26-27. 

TRIBUNE TROPHY RUN—Annual relia- 
bility of Minneapolis Automobile Club, Au- 
gust 24-25. Z 

“LITTLE GLIDDEN” TOUR—Tour of 
— Automobile Association, August 
6-28. 

NATIONAL STOCK CHASSIS MEET— 
Motor carnival, including national stock 
chassis road race, at Lowell, Mass., Sep- 
tember 6-11. 

BALTIMORE 24—Motor Car Racing Asso- 
ciation of Maryland meet at Baltimore, Sep- 
tember 10-11. 

FLAG-TO-FLAG RUN-—Start of Denver- 
City of Mexico endurance run, September 15. 

LONG ISLAND DERBY—Motor Contest 
Association meet at Riverhead, L. |., Sep- 
tember 21. 
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POPE, A PIONEER 





facture of the Waverley electric. The Pope 
Hartford concern now has got on its feet 
and will continue the manufacture of that 
ear, already having out its models. 


ROSY OUTLOOK AT INDIANAPOLIS 
Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 9—Progress on 
the new motor speedway is being made and 


it was announced today that cars would be 
allowed to practice on it by Wednesday. 


There is every indication that the opening 
meet, scheduled for August 19, 20 and 21, 
will be the greatest track event in the his- 
tory of motor racing in the United States. 
Entries galore are pouring in and the par- 
ticipation of such flyers as the Chadwick 
six, Benz and Fiat is assured. In addition 
there are entered ten Stoddard-Daytons, 
two Appersons, six Nationals, a Lozier, 


three Marmons, three Marions, two Velies 
and a Christie. The card is as follows: 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 19 

Event No. 1—5 miles, stripped chassis cars, 
class 4, 161 to 230 cubic inches. 

Event No. 2—10 miles, stripped chassis cars, 
class 3, 231 to 300 inches. 

Event No. 3—5 miles, stripped chassis cars, 
class 2, 301 to 450 inches. 

Event No. 4—10-mile free-for-all handicap. 
Open to all cars entered at this meet. Cars 
will be handicapped in accordance with their 
performances at this meet by the board of offi- 
cial handicappers. 

Special event—250 miles for Prest-O-Lite 
trophy, using both outside track and inside 
course. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 20 

E'vent No. 5—Stripped chassis cars, class 3, 
231 to 300 inches. 

Event No. 6—Stripped chassis cars, class 2, 
301 to 450 inches. 

Event No. 7—Record trials to lower world’s 
record. Free for all cars. Each car will be 
permitted to make two attempts. EHlectrically- 
timed. 

Event No. 8—10 miles for cars of class 1, 
up to 600 inches. 

Event No. 9—50 miles for cars of class 4, 
stripped chassis, 161 to 230 inches. 

10-mile free for all, open as per class E of 
racing rules. ; é 

Event No. 10—5 miles, free-for-all handicap, 
open to all cars entered at meet. Cars will 
be handicapped by official handicapper in ac- 
cordance with their performance at this meet. 

Event M—100 miles for cars, class 3, G. & J. 
trophy. ‘ 4 

Event M—For the Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way trophy. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 21 

Event No. 11—Record trials from 1 kilome- 
ter to 10 miles. Free for all cars. 

Event No. 12.—15-mile free-for-all handicap 
race. Open to all cars entered at this meet. 

Event No. 13—5 miles, consolation, open to 
all cars that have not won a first prize at 
this meet. 

Event No. 14—25-mile 
Open to all cars. 

National amateur championship for cham- 
pionship of America, 10 miles. 

Event S—lIndianapolis Motor Speedway tro- 
phy, donated by Wheeler & Schebler, 300 miles. 


FAST WORK AT LEXINGTON 


Lexington, Ky., Aug. 9—Record-breaking 
was the feature of the track meet here to- 
day. Jimmy Ryall, in a Buick, cut the 
5-mile amateur mark to 4:52%, while John 
Aitken in a National won the 50-mile race 
in 53:28%. James Morris in a Packard 
won a 10-mile race in 11:524%, and Tom 
Kineaid in a National captured a race at 
the same distance in 10:03. 





free-for-all event. 
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ENGINEERS’ SUMMER SESSION IN CHICAGO 


HICAGO, Aug. 7—The summer con- 

vention of the Society of Automo- 
bile Engineers concluded its 3-day ses- 
sion here at 2 o’clock this afternoon, the 
meeting proving a particularly valuable 
one because of the nature of the papers 
read and the discussions which followed 
the reading of them. It was impossible 
to have read the paper on the testing of 
20-horsepower Franklin air-cooled motor, 
which has been held over until the next 
meeting of the society, as was a paper by 
President Henry Hess. The session opened 
Thursday morning and the fifty-odd mem- 
bers immediately adjourned and made the 
51-mile trip to the Algonquin hill-climb, 
where the afternoon was spent, the sev- 
eral engineers being among the most in- 
terested spectators of the event. Cars for 
transporting the engineers to and from 
Algonquin were provided by the local 
branch of the American Locomotive com- 
pany. 

On Friday morning the real convention 
opened, President Hess reading an invita- 
tion from J. C. Heinze at Lowell, Mass., 
inviting the society to Lowell during the 
stock chassis races to be held there in 
September. The first paper, ‘‘Commercial 
Test of a Pierce Water-Cooled Motor,’’ 
read by Professor R. C. Carpenter, of 
Cornell university, was prepared by J. A. 
Luhrnan and J. G. Woodworth, of Cornell, 
under the supervision of Professor Carpen- 
ter. The reading of the paper proper was 
prefaced by a series of screen views show- 
ing the construction of the Pierce six- 
cylinder motor and which was in turn fol- 
lowed by illustration of the manograph 
and a brief description of it, together with 
its advantages and shortcomings. 


An equally interesting paper of the 
morning was ‘‘Some Points in the Opera- 
tion and Care of Vehicle Batteries,’’ by 
H. M. Beck, which included the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the ampere- 
hour meter which has been introduced dur- 
ing the present season and which is meet- 
ing with considerable favor as an adjunct 
to the meters on an electric vehicle. The 
focal point of the paper consisted chiefly 
in the attention that should be given to a 
battery before it finally collapses, which 
is of paramount importance in that it is 
difficult to detect the ills of a battery be- 
cause of its apparent simplicity. This 
nevertheless does not in any wise excuse 
operators of vehicles for mistakes made. 
The discussion on this paper was particu- 
larly interesting, Frederick J. Newman, 
of the Woods company, Chicago, taking 
the view that the testing of storage cells 
by the hydrometer is more reliable than 
that of the ampere-hour meter. Mr. New- 
man, while recognizing the benefits of the 
ampere-hour meter, was afraid it might be 
too generally depended upon to the dam- 
age of the battery. In reply H. M. Beck 
took the stand that the ampere-hour meter 


was not looked upon as a cure-all for stor- 
age battery conditions, but served a useful 
purpose in that it is a quick method of 
knowing the exact charged or discharged 
condition of the battery at any time. 

In the discussion on this paper one of 
the general points made by all of the 
speakers was the fact that frequently all 
the ills of a commercial vehicle are blamed 
to battery troubles; whereas, frequently 
the tires, alignment of the runing gear, 
and other parts of the car are respon- 
sible. Mr. Newman told of a common 
trouble being poor alignment of the steer- 
ing wheels which can be readily detected 
by the wear on the tires. Where this 
alignment is at fault, more power is re- 
quired to propel the vehicle and as often 
happens the battery is blamed when it is 
not a fault at all. 

Frank Lloyd read a short paper on 


rea. RY. 


to tires, transmission losses, road resist 
ances, wind resistance, grades, springs, 
using direct gear ratios, stops 
during the day, and the methods 
of acceleration. Secretary Churechward 
also read a paper prepared by H. §, 
Baldwin on the ‘‘Electric Cradle Dyna- 
nometer Used for Testing Gasoline Fn 
gines.’’ The paper opened with a compre- 
hensive historical sketch on the use of 
dynanometers for testing, the accuracies 
and inaccuracies of it, and concluded with 
a complete sketch of the electric cradle 
type so popular in a great many of the 
factories at the present time. 

During the stay of the engineers in this 
city they were entertained by F. J. New- 


made 


man, of the Woods Motor Vehicle Co., of 
this city. The majority of the members 
made their headquarters at the [Illinois 


Athletic Club, where the Friday morning 


ENGINEERS READY TO START ON TRIP FROM ILLINOIS ATHLETIC CLUB 


‘‘Lubricating Oils,’’ in which attention 
was drawn to the vast varieties of oils, 
many of which are alike, although mar- 
keted under many different names. He 
compared the crudes of the different states 
and drew attention to the different quali- 
ties possessed by each. The paper, which 
will be published later in these pages, gave 
a lucid explanation of the various terms 
applying to oil tests and qualities, such as 
flash test, fire test, viscosity, ete. A point 
dwelt upon by the*speaker was that fre- 
quently gasoline used contained a_per- 
centage of carbon which in the process of 
combustion is deposited in the cylinders, 
causing carbonization, which in scores of 
cases is blamed to the lubricating oil. 


Secretary Alex. Churchward’s paper on 
‘«Energy and Consumption of Commercial 
Vehicles’’ consisted of a vast amount of 
invaluable data on the loss of power due 


session was held. On Friday afternoon 
upwards of a score or more accepted the 
invitation of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 
to visit the factories of the company at 
Pullman, Ill. Saturday morning the ses- 
sions took place at the South Shore Coun- 
try Club near Jackson park, and one of 
the show places of the city. After the ad- 
journment at 2 o’clock Saturday afternoon 
a luncheon was served at the club by the 
Woods company, after which the members 
interested themselves in golf. 


WOMEN TOURISTS IN FRISCO 

San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 8—Mrs. John 
R. Ramsey and her three women com- 
panions have reached San Francisco after 
35 days of touring in a Maxwell, They 
left New York June 9 and they are the 
first women to make the transcontinental 
journey alone. 
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REVISION OF CONTEST RULES IS PLANNED 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 9—A revi- 
| sion of the rules is planned at the 
meeting of the rules committee of the 
Manufacturers’ Contest Association which 
will be held in this city during the 3-day 
meet which will open the new speedway 
next week. This announcement is made 
by Chairman Howard E. Coffin, who has 
issued a statement in which he says: 

‘*At this meeting will be discussed by 
the members of this committee all recom- 
mendations regarding the rules, changes in 
rules, classifications, ete., for 1910. All 
changes suggested by the actual experi- 
ences of the present season will be consid- 
ered. The 1909 rules of the contest board 
of the American Automobile Association 
are the result of the combined efforts of 
the general rules committee of the Manu- 
facturers’ Contest Association, the contest 
board of the American Automobile Associ- 


December 31, 1910. At the same time will 
be published a complete schedule giving 
the approximate date and all necessary 
information pertaining to each and every 
contest of importance which is to be run 
during the season of 1910. 

‘*With such an announcement made in 
September, coupled with the publication 
of the rules and conditions, which become 
effective January 1, there can be little rea- 
son or excuse for a lack of preparation 
upon the part of any manufacturer or im- 
porter who proposes to make entry in con- 
tests of any kind. 

‘“The Manufacturers’ Contest Associa- 
tion does not control contests either local, 
national or international. In all national 
affairs this association recognizes the direct 
and supreme control of the contest board 
of the American Automobile Association. 
All international matters clear through are 





MEMBERS OF SOCIETY OF AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS AT PULLMAN 
ation and the advisory committee of the handled by the Automobile Club of Amer- 


M. C, A., representing this body upon the 
contest board. It is unfortunate that the 
incorporation of the M. C. A. oceurred so 
late in the spring of this year that the 
revised classifications and rules could not 
be announced at the beginning of the sea- 
son. Otherwise there would have been 
avoided much of the uncertainty that has 
existed in contest matters during the early 
part of this year. 

‘‘In September, immediately following 
he August meeting of the general rules 
committee, and as a direct result of the 
finlings of this committee, announcement 
wil be made as to the changes in the pres- 
ent governing rules and classifications, ac- 
co;npanied by the publication by the con- 
test board of the A. A. A. of the annual 
ruic book, wherein will be covered all con- 
ditions governing motor car events to be 
heid between the dates of January 1 and 


os 


ica. The exact relations existing between 
the M. C. A. and the other two organiza- 
tions mentioned are outlined in formal 
contracts, which have been or soon will 
be executed in due form. 

‘*Printed blanks have already been sent 
out from the secretary’s office of the Man- 


, 


ufacturers’ Contest Association to those 
manufacturers. and importers enrolled as 
members, and upon these blanks are being 
sent in the suggestions which will outline 
the attitude of the majority upon all items 
of national and international importanee. 
All recommendations upon international 
matters will, after discussion at the August 
meeting, be formally transmitted to the 
Automobile Club of America, and will 
later, through its delegates, be presented 
at the international conference abroad at 
its next session. 


‘*Among the more important subjects to 


be discussed in Indianapolis are the fol- 
lowing: 

1—Recommendations as to changes in the 
classifications and weights for 1910 season. 

2—Changes to be recommended to the con- 
test board for the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation rules of 1910. 

3—The possibility of the support by the 
Manufacturers’ Contest Association of an im- 
partial and thoroughly capable technical com- 
mittee, which shall serve at all competitive 
contests. 

4—The arrangement of a definite and logical 
schedule of all important contests for the 
season 1910, with a view to the announcement 
in September of this year of the approximate 
dates, character and general conditions gov- 
erning all such events. 

5—National events. How many shall be 
supported and of what character? 

6—International events. How many shall 
be supported and of what character? 

7—Endurance contests. Action to be taken 
upon the recommendation made by the Na- 
tional Association of Automobile Manufactur- 
ers, that only one endurance contest be sched- 
uled for any one section of the country, and 
not more than four be supported by manufac- 
turers’ entries. 

8—Road racing versus track events upon 
specially constructed speedways of any less 
than 2 miles in circumference. 

9—Shall racing upon existing mile and 
1%4-mile horse tracks be countenanced or sup- 
ported in any way? 

10—A standard electrical timing device for 
the elimination of human error in the timing 
of all important speed events. 

11—A satisfactory definition of the term 
“stock car.” 

12—-Steps to insure the enforcement of the 
rule governing the character of the publicity 
matter employed by any maker covering the 
yerformance of his cars in any contests. All 
fuch publicity must be in accordance with the 
facts. 

13—A formula for the proper comparison of 
the performance of steam and gasoline auto- 
mobile motors. 


FATE OF NEW BILL IN DOUBT 

Hartford, Conn., Aug. 7—Motorists 
throughout the state are much worked up 
over the possibilities following the sign- 
ing the new motor bill. The impression 
was general that owners whose licenses 
expired this month would be required to 
pay another fee next month and still 
another in January. Secretary of State 
Rogers has set the disturbed ones at rest, 
however, by the announcement that those 
whose licenses do expire this month will 
in reality be gainers under the new law 
by provision of which reissues will be 
dated January, 1910, and such licenses as 
are taken out after September 1 will be at 
a pro rata fee. This was misconstrued to 
imply that a full year’s fee would be 
necessary. The clause which caused all 
the consternation referred only to new 
licenses and new cars, and those licenses 
expiring between September 1 and Jan- 
uary 1 need not be renewed, the old 
licenses being allowed to remain in force 
during the interim and until the issuance 
of new ones. The fact that Governor 
Weeks has not as yet affixed his signature 
to the bill has led many to believe that 
the chief exeeutive would return it to the 
legislature with his veto. Such being the 
case, it could of course become operative 
under a return majority vote. The im- 
pression is general with the optimistic fac- 
tion that the proposed new law is destined 
to die a natural death and that the 1907 
measure, the best the state ever has had. 
will continue to remain in force. 





ICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y., Aug. 7— 

In the presence of nearly 2,000 people 
from the surrounding towns and cities, 
and’ viewed by James S. Sherman, vice- 
president of the United States, the first 
Earlington hill-climb went down into his- 
tory today as the biggest event of its 
kind ever given in central New York. The 
weather was ideal and the course was in 
perfect condition. For a week previous to 
the contest the road had been treated 
every day with a new dust-layer, calcium 
chrolide, and the surface was found by th 
drivers to be ideal. 
Many Tourists Present 

Early in the morning touring parties 
began to arrive at the pretty little sum- 
mer resort from all parts of the state. 
Syracuse, Utica, Schenectady, Albany, 
Oneida, and a score of other places were 
represented by their motoring enthusiasts, 
nearly 300 cars being stored in the garages 
or parked in the large open squares and 
parks in the village. 

The main event of the day, the big free- 
for all, was won by F. K. Burnham in a 
120-horsepower Fiat after a hard tussle 
with William. A. Bourque in a 40-horse- 
power Knox. The first heat was done by 
both ears in :4726, and in the run-off 
Bourque did it in :48 and Burnham in 
4544. 

The star performer of the day was 
Bourque in the Knox. Out of four events 
he took three firsts and one second. Julian 
S. Brown, of Syracuse, in a Chalmers-De- 
troit Forty, was the only driver that came 
anywhere near the time made for the 
course by Burnham and Bourque, and he 
did it in :54% in the free-for-all. When 
Brown finished the climb he was riding 
on the gasoline tank with his feet on the 
red-hot muffler from having struck the 
ditch three times, bouncing him off the 
seat. 

The course was just 27 feet more than 
%4 of a mile on the Wilder Hill, the start- 
ing line being exactly in front of the 
hotel, giving allowance for a flying start 
and plenty of room to stop after passing 


SCENE IN FRONT OF 


Vice-President of 





the United States 





the summit. 
half way up. 


There is one slight curve 
A road in the rear provided 
a return without the use of the course. 
The road was rather rough, although it 
had been carefully groomed for the day 
and had been treated to prevent dust. 

Burnham’s 120-horsepower Fiat was the 
ear driven by Lancia in the 1906 Vander- 
bilt. William A. Bourque was a star with 
his two 1910 Knox ears, taking three first 
places and one second, including a tie in 
the free-for-all with the big foreigner. 
Two new four-cylinder Maxwells captured 
the honors for the smallest machines. Sim- 
plex, Chalmers-Detroit and Stoddard-Day- 
ton were other active participants. The 
lists were well filled previous to the date, 
but a number of machines failed to arrive 
and so there were but fifteen cars instead 
of double that figure which had been en- 
tered. Lack of however, was 
compensated for by the several times each 
of the contestants appeared, both in the 
contest and in the practice periods preced- 
ing it. 


entries, 


The two Knox cars have new engines in 
which the bore has been increased 1% inch 
for the coming season, raising the horse- 
power to 40, and both the equipped run- 
about and the stripped 
speedy. 


car were very 
The former was well under the 
minute mark in winning its class events, 


one time being :574 and the other :57% 
The stripped car was handicapped some- 
what by lack of weight for a rough road, 
but it fairly flew up the hill, winning a 
class in 48, and in the free-for-all it tied 
with the 120-horsepower Fiat in :47%4. In 
the run-off Bourque dropped % second, his 
time being an even :48, whereas Burnham 
was able to cut his time to :4544, an 
average of exactly a mile a minute. 
Competition opened with the event for 
the smallest cars admitted, those selling 
$851 to $1,250, and this was taken handily 
one, two, by the new Maxwell runabouts 
of 22.5 horsepower. The Hudson was a 
close third, however, for its time was but 
% second more than the 1:1344 of the 
winner. A Chalmers-Detroit Forty was a 
splendid runner-up to Bourque’s Knox in 
two classes, the cars being evenly matched 


VICE-PRESIDENT SHERMAN AND BURNHAM IN 


THE EARLINGTON HOTEL, START OF RIC HFIELD SPRINGS H1LL-CLIMB 
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Watches the Earlington Hill-Climb 





in regard to engine size, and the Chalmers 


might have done better than its 


the free-for-all if its seat 
off. Summaries: 
FOUR-CYLINDER 
OVER 
Car and driver H.1’. 
thomas, 
SIX-CYLINDER STOCK (¢ 
OVER 
Ledermann..48 
STOCK CARS, $3,001 
Knox, Bourque.....40 5 
Chalmers-Detroit, 
Hanna 
STOCK CARS, 
Knox, Bourque.....40 
Chalmers-Detroit, 
Brown 
Stoddard-Dayton, 
Decker 
STOCK CARS, $1,251 
Buick, Warren.....32.4 
STOCK CARS, $851 
Maxwell, See......22.3 
Maxwell, Sickinger..2: 


Pierce, 


$2,001 


~ 


STOCK C 


Bove Stroke 
Simplex, Burnham. .90 6.1 58 
Conde... .53 2% 

‘ARS, 


25434 in 
had not slipped 


ARS, $4,000 OR 


Time 


»% 252 
9% 1:07 4-5 
$3,000 OR 
$35 
TO $4,000 
4% 


4% 
TO $3,000 


TO $2,000 


4% 5 1: 


TO $1,250 


Iiudson, Hanna....22.5 ¢ 6, 2 
guick, Easter......22.3 38 3% 1:1 
Regal, Van Tyne...25.6 4 4 1:5 
STOCK CHASSIS, 451 TO 600 CUBIC INC 
DISPLACEMENT 
Knox, Bourque.....40 ) 4% 748 
STOCK CHASSIS, 251 TO 330 CUBIC INCHES 
DISPLACEMENT 
Warren.....32.4 4% 
FREE-FOR-ALL 
Fiat, Burnham... .120 
Knox, Bourque.... 40 
Chalmers-Detroit, 
Brown } 4% 
Thomas, Barclay. . 3. 5% 6.1 759 4-5 
After off the 
silver trophies donated by Gasherie De 
Witt, proprietor of the Earlington hotel, 


7 
HES 


3uick, 1:02 4-5 


6% 745 4-5 
4% 748 
154 3-5 


the events had been run 


were handed out to the winning drivers by 
Vice President Sherman from the steps of 
the hotel. 
was a magnificent trophy, went to Fred K. 
Burnham. Mr. was afterwards 
taken over the course in the Fiat by Burn- 
ham and he expressed himself as enjoy- 


The big De Witt cup, which 


Sherman 


ing the ride immensely. 

At a meeting in the Earlington hotel 
Saturday evening the Automobile Club of 
Richfield organized, with 
Vice-President Sherman and Secretary IF. 
H. Elliott, of the A. A. A., as the first two 
honorary members. 


Springs was 


It is the intention of 
the club to make the hill-elimb an annual 
event. Next year the first state conven- 
tion of the New York clubs will be held 
at Richfield Springs July 15. 

On Friday of last week the people of 








Richfield Springs held a sociability run. 
The course was from the center of the vil- 
lage to Canadarago lake and around the lake 
twice, a total distance of about 24 miles, 
lake twice, a total distance of 24 miles. 
It was a secret time run, the official time 
having been previously fixed by Mayor 
Johnson at 2 hours. 

The following is the result of the socia- 
bility run, with the time of each 
testant: 


con- 


Entrant and car 
A. Fiegenheimer, E-M-I 
Dr. C. C. Ransom. Elmec@.u% 2. <.25.83 
Percival James; BGS si. cies cack t: 
H. E. ComGe, “ERO ss s-6..c oes aie ee se 
A. ME. Babee. Bae. . 6 eos a 
Joseph Kaeslin, Ford : 
H. I. Mansfield, Steveus-Duryea....1: 
H. H. Cooper, Stevens-Duryea : 
T. J. Wetzel, Selden 
Oliver Drake-Smith, Cadillac 
C. B. Conrad, Pope-Lartford 
Cc. W. Root, Haynes 


JEWEL COMPANY REORGANIZED 

Massillon, O., Aug. 10—The Jewel Motor 
Car Co., of this place, has been changed 
to the Croxton-Keeton Motor Co., with 
capital stock increased from $250,000 to 
$500,000... H. A. Croxton, president and 
treasurer, is president of the Massillon 
Iron and Steel Co., as well as being presi- 
dent of two other large manufacturing in- 
terests. J. M. Keeton has in the past been 
associated with the Pope-Toledo and de 
Luxe companies. For 1910 the Croxton- 
Keeton Motor Co. is building three chassis, 
with a contemplated total output of 600 
ears. The company has purchased the fac- 
tory which the Jewel company has leased 
for the past 3 years, and its capacity has 
already been doubled. Plans are under way 
for a new addition 380 feet by 160 feet 
to be of one-story saw-tooth construction. 
An option has been secured on 7 acres of 
ground adjoining the present site. Three 
of the eight new models will be practi- 
eally duplicates of the two Jewels which 
went through the recent Glidden tour in 
the hands of amateurs. Distributing 
branches have been, established at Chicago, 
New York, Pitsburg, Cleveland and Bos- 
ton, and others will be established. 


Bourque IN KNOX, WINNER OF THREE OF RICHFIELD SPRINGS EVENTS 
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GOOD ROADS MEN TO PROBE THE DUST EVIL 


LEVELAND, 0O., Aug. 9—The tenta- 

tive program compiled last week by 
the national committee of the sec- 
ond annual national good roads con- 
vention, to be held in Cleveland, Sep- 
tember 21, 22 and 23, under the auspices 
of the American Automobile Association 
and other organizations, indicates that 
every subject of vital importance to the 
good roads movement will be conducted on 
broad lines. The interest taken in the 
convention by the United States office of 
public roads illustrates the growing senti- 
ment, not only for securing proper high- 
ways, but the desire for improved methods 
whereby the most economical system of 
maintenance may be acquired with the 
utmost comfort to all users of the high- 
way. 

Among these the dust problem looms 
prominent. No subject at the present time 
possesses sucli widespread interest to the 
motorist, the farmer driving to town with 
his produce and, indeed, everyone on the 
highway, as that of dustless roads. Pro- 
vost Hubbard, the United States chemist 
in the office of public roads, will explain 
the many difficulties in dealing with this 
problem, in addition to showing the de- 
gree of success obtained in various prac- 
tical experiments in a paper on bituminous 
road materials. Logan Waller Page, di- 
rector of the United States office of pub- 
lic roads, will bring out some sharp con- 
trasts in his discussion of the road situa- 
tion in the United States as compared with 
foreign countries. The farmers’ interest 
in road improvement will be presented by 
T. C. Laylin, master of the Ohio State 
Grange. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that in many sections of 
the country farmers are now using wide 
steel tires, thus preventing the cutting up 
of ordinary roads due by the constant use 
of narrow tires. 

The papers and discussions on these im- 
portant road problems will be supplement- 
ed by many practical tests on the high- 
ways in and around Cleveland. There 
will be also an exhibition of road-making 
machinery, the largest of its kind that 
has ever been arranged in the United 
States, affording engineers and highway 
commissioners an opportunity to study 
every appliance used in road construction. 
The national committee issued invitations 
last week to the governors of every state 
to send from five to ten official delegates 
to the convention and the mayors of the 
principal cities have also been requested to 
designate representatives. 

President Lewis R. Speare, of the 
American Automobile Association, will de- 
liver the opening address in the Chamber 
of Commerce hall on Tuesday, September 
21. Governor Harmon will welcome the 
delegation to Ohio and Mayor Thomas L. 
Johnson will deliver the address of wel- 
come to Cleveland. Affiliated with the 


A. A. A. in conducting the convention are 
the National Grange, United States office 
of public roads, the American Road Mak- 
ers’ Association, the National Association 
of Automobile Manufacturers, the Associa- 
tion of Licensed Automobile Manufactur- 
ers, the American Motor Car Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and other national bodies 
interested in highway improvement. 


DETROIT WILL HAVE MEET 

Detroit, Mich., Aug. 10—A racing meet 
in connection with the Michigan state fair, 
which opens at Detroit September 2, will 
be conducted under the auspices of the 
Detroit Automobile Dealers’ Association 
at the state fair track Friday and Satur- 
day, September 3 and 4. John Gillespie is 
at the head of the committee which has the 
meeting in charge and considerable prog- 
ress has been made in enlisting entries. The 
sanction of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation has been asked. A program of 
eight events each day will be put on. This 
will include not only racing events proper, 
but obstacle races and gymkhanas. Such 
noted drivers as Strang, Chevrolet, Bur- 
man, Knipper and Matson will appear in 
the professional races, representing various 
manufacturers. So far, $1,500 has been 
subscribed for prizes. The races are ex- 
pected to be a big feature of the fair and 
will be extensively advertised. There is 
talk of building a permanent 2-mile banked 
track near the city which can be used for 
racing and also for testing purposes. That 
there is need of such a track at Detroit, 
no one disputes. The presence of such a 
large number of factories is the particular 
reason for the building of a fast track 
available to all, while the holding of races 
there would tend to quicken local interest 
in motoring as a sport. The old Grosse 
Pointe race course has been tentatively dis- 
cussed as a site. It contains a mile track 
now, but the grounds are sufficiently large 
so that a 2-mile track could be constructed. 
It is expected that the project will be 
taken up more definitely during the fall 
and the possibilities absolutely determined. 


TRACK RACING AT BUFFALO 

Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 7—Perfect weather, 
a good attendance and some sensational 
speeding were features of the motor ear 
races held yesterday and today at the 
Fort Erie track, across the Niagara river 
from Buffalo. Among the exciting events 
today was the accident which occurred to 
Lee Lorimer, driving a Chalmers in the 
ninety-sixth mile of the 100-mile Canadian 
championship. His machine crashed 
through the back stretch fence of the 
track and was demolished. The driver 
escaped serious injury. Lorimer’s opponent 
in this contest was Louis Chevrolet. After 
the accident to his rival Chevrolet con- 
tinued the remaining 4 miles and won the 
contest in 1:44:32%. Another feature to- 
day was the defeat of Walter Christie in 


his Christie by Barney Oldfield in his new 
Benz in the concluding heat of the 3-mile 
sweepstakes. Summaries: 


FIRST DAY 


Exhibition mile, flying start, by Walter Chris- 
tie in the Christie. ‘Time, :54 3-5. 


Exhibition mile, flying start, by E. C. Crocker 


in Peerless. ‘Time, 1:07. 

Exhibition mile, flying start, by Chevrolet, 
Buick. Time, 57 3-5 

Exhibition mile, flying Start, by Barney Old- 
a Benz. ‘Time, :55 2-5. 

Exhibition mile, fiying start, by Chevrolet in 
small Buick. Time, 1 :04. 

Three-mile, sweepstakes, first heat—E. ¢, 


Crocker, Peerless racer, vs. Walter Christie, 
Christie; won by Christie. Time, 3:19. 
TFive-mile open, free-for-all — Chevrolet, 


3uick, won; Lee Lorimer, Chalmers forty, sec- 
a Ed Jeho, Austin-Lyman, third. ‘Time, 

708. 

Three mile sweepstakes, second heat—Chris- 
a ua Barney Oldfield, Benz, second. Time, 

) 

Five-mile handicap, free-for-all—Chevrolet, 
Buick, won; E. C. Crocker, Peerless, second: 
Ed Jeho, Austin-Lyman, third. Time, 5:29. 

Fifty-mile Buffalo derby for stock chassis— 
Chevrolet, Buick, won; Lorimer, Chalmers 
Forty, second. Time, 52:101-5. 

SECOND DAY 

Mile exhibition by Joe Matson in Chalmers- 

Detroit thirty, flying start. Time, 1:06 3-5. 


Mile exhibition by E. C. Crocker in Peerless, 


flying start. Time, 1:00 3-5. 

Mile exhibition by Louis Chevrolet in Buick, 
flying start. Time, :58. 

Mile exhibition by Barney Oldfield in Benz, 
flying start. Time, :55. 

Mile exhibition by Walter Christie in Chris- 
tie, flying start. Time, :54. 


Three-mile sweepstakes, first heat—Walter 
Christie, Christie, won; E. C. Crocker, Peerless, 


second. Time, 3:31 2-5. 


Three-mile sweepstakes, second heat—Bar- 


ney Oldfield, Benz, won; 
Christie, second. Time, 2 :54. 

Ten-mile open, free-for-all—Louis Chevrolet, 
Buick, won; Ed Jeho, Austin-Lyman, second, 
Time, 11 :35. 

Ten-mile handicap, free-for-all—Louis Chey- 
rolet, Buick, won; Ed Jeho, Austin-Lyman, 
—' Barney Oldfield, Benz, third. Time, 
Vv 

One hundred-mile Canadian championship— 
— Chevrolet, Buick, won. Time 1:44:32 
-o 


Walter Christie, 


KANSAS PLANNING TOUR 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 8—Preparations 
are being made by the Automobile Club 
of Kansas City for its annual tour. The 
pathfinding car, a Studebaker-Garford, 
will leave Wednesday morning to lay out 
the route for a 5-day tour to include Junc- 
tion City, Kan.; Lincoln, Neb.; Omaha, 
Neb., and St. Joseph, Mo., as the night 
stops. This tour, popularly known as the 
Star cup tour, was held last year to Okla- 
homa City and return, 1,000 miles. The 
trip was made in 8 days. Thirty-four 
cars rolled across the starting line and 
twenty-six finished. The Corbin won the 
silver cup given by the Kansas City Star. 
This year the Star is to give two cups, the 
club having decided to divide the tour 
into two classes, one for dealers and one 
for owners. The rules for the dealers will 
be more strict than for the private own- 
ers. The pathfinding car will follow the 
Glidden route as far as Junction City, 
Kan., where it will turn north through 
Clay Center and Marysville, Kan., to Lin- 
coln, the capital of Nebraska. The route 
as contemplated is about 750 miles in 
length. The hardest day’s run is believed 
to be that from Omaha to St. Joseph, 
about 185 miles, over roads none too good. 
A running schedule of 20 miles an hour 
will be in effect for the dealers’ division 





hus 


while the owners will have a schedule of 
15 miles an hour. They will start a couple 
of hours ahead of the dealers in the morn- 
ing, so that all may finish at night at 
about the same time. 

The tour is to start from Kansas City 
September 20, the same date as last year. 
The route is through a section of Kansas 
and Nebraska where the motoring fever 
is high and where every little town of a 
few thousand inhabitants has its motor 
club. 


CRY FROM RAILROADS 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 7—Some idea of the 
way motor cars are cutting into the re- 
ceipts of railroads is shown by the report 
just filed by an officer of one of the roads 
operating in New England with head- 
quarters in Boston. In his report he said: 
‘‘The general public has little conception 
of the effect which the increased use of 
the motor car is having upon the earn- 
ings of street railways and steam roads. 
While the gross earnings of the street rail- 
ways have made a fairly good showing of 
late, they have not increased as much as 
the fine weather would seem to have guar- 
anteed, and I figure that this is due in no 
small measure to the 20,000 odd motor ears 
which have been licensed in Massachusetts 
since last January and are now in steady 
use for summer recreation. During the 
past month alone more than 2,500 new 
motor cars have been delivered in this 
state, and if this rate of output should 
continue the effect on the earnings of the 
interurban roads may be serious. It is 
fair to assume that when a motor car 
makes a pleasure trip into the country it 
carries an average of three persons who, 
under former conditions, would use the 
railways, and applying this average to the 
20,000 machines now in use thus far this 
vear there results a loss to the railways 
of 60,000 passengers. It is therefore ap- 
parent that if the street railways in this 
state and in other parts of the country 
are to thrive an unusual amount of new 
business must be created to offset the 
motor car traffic, otherwise operating costs 
will have to be further reduced or fares 
increased to maintain the former average 
of net earnings. The motor car is not 
without its effect upon the summer earn- 
ings of the Boston and Maine, for figures 
show that 75 per cent of the guests arriv- 
ing at the principal summer resort of 
New Hampshire, Bretton Woods, are com- 
ng in motor cars, a direct loss to the rail- 
road, the only one reaching that place.’’ 


MOTORISTS RETALIATE 

Providence, R. I., Aug. 7—The new 
motor law of Rhode Island has stirred up 
a hornets’ nest in this city and also in the 
Attleboros, in Massachusetts, just over 
the state line, that promises to have some 
far-reaching effects before it is settled 
and may eventually lead to some sort of 
uniform legislation that will be recipro- 
cative. The Rhode Island law states that 


MOTOR AGE 


Minneapolis Reliability 
Postponed a Week 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 10—Because of 
a delay in securing a sanction from the 
A. A. A. the annual Tribune trophy reli- 
ability run has been postponed from 
August 17 and 18 to August 24 and 25. 
The run this year will be to Duluth and 
return, taking 2 days, the mileage being 
186 miles, and everything considered the 
test will be a hard one but not so grievous 
as that of last year, when the cars battled 
for 2 days through mud and rain. The 
roads between Minneapolis and Duluth con- 
sist of good natural highways, in some 
other places quite heavy with sand, with 
some sand hills which will be most interest- 
ing. The noon control both ways will be 
at Sandstone, about 108 miles from Minne- 
apolis, and it is between Sandstone and 
Duluth that the worst road conditions are 
encountered. There are stretches of cor- 
duroy road which are very rough and then 
there will have to be careful driving from 
Carlton into Duluth as the route goes down 
the winding boulevard hills for miles, cross- 
ing several railroad tracks and altogether 
requires alertness every second of the way. 
The Tribune trophy was given to the Min- 
neapolis Automobile Club to be competed 
for for 3 years and then to go to the car 
making the best score for 3 years. The 
rules as drawn up by the Minneapolis club 
provide for technical examination before 
and after the run; economy of oil and gaso- 
line figured out on a basis of ton mileage 
is also a factor in determining the score of 
the contestants and the fixed penalties for 
work replacements and repairs were very 
satisfactory. A sanction was granted by 
the A. A. A. last year and this year Chair- 
man Hower said that the sanction would be 
granted. He intimated that the economy 
feature could still be retained, but that 
this year’s A, A. A. classification of en- 
trants according to price would have to 
be used. This change was made by the 
Minneapolis club, although the most desir- 
able thing to do would have been to con- 
tinue the run this year and next under the 
identical rules which were used last year. 
The delay in granting the sanction held 
up the entry blanks and rules and the 
charge is made that Chairman Hower seems 
to be hindering the Minneapolis club in its 
endeavor to continue this interesting and 
valuable event in 
circles, 
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any motorist from another state may not 
stay in Rhode Island more than 10 eal- 
endar days in any one year without regis- 
tering. There is a penalty of $100 for 
not complying with it. As a matter of 
fact many residents of Attleboro and North 
Attleboro do much of their trading in 
Providence, making trips there by motor 
ear and carrying home their merchandise, 
because it is nearer than going to Boston, 


northwestern motor 
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the stores in Providence being large and 
up to date. Now they find that they are 
limited to ten’ trips, and as many of them 
have made that many they refuse to reg- 
ister in Rhode Island for the privilege of 
spending their money there. Already it 
is stated in Attleboro that three of its 
large business houses have withdrawn their 
funds from Providence banks to show their 
displeasure at the law. One Attleboro 
woman who does a large business with a 
Providence store, on learning that she 
could not make her trips in her car, ¢ean- 
celled the last order she gave, which 
was a large one. Attleboro physicians 
who are called to Providence and use 
motor cars feel the ban of the law and 
so they are turning their prescription 
trade more at home. Attleboro people 
who have summer cottages along the Provi- 
dence river and go back and forth daily 
do not like the law, nor do the yachtsmen 
who motor to Providence and then go sail- 
ing. The Attleboro board of trade has 
taken the matter up, as has the Provi- 
dence board of trade, but nothing can be 
done until the next legislature meets. 


CHEYENNE’S RACE CARD 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Aug. 8—There are six 
events carded for the Cheyenne Motor 
Club races to be held August 17. The pro- 
gram will start at noon with a motor cycle 
race in which all of the entrants are from 
Denver. Following the motor cycle race 
will be a light car race for members of 
the Cheyenne Motor Club only, and then 
a race for cars listing at $2,000 or more, 
also for motor club members. There will 
be a 25-mile free-for-all event for a prize 
of $100, and then the feature of the day, 
the 200-mile race, will be called. The 
entrants in this event are: Harold Brinker, 
Moon; Martin Fletcher, Oldsmobile; Harry 
Ball, Marmon; F. J. McCarthy, Stearns; 
Judge E. C. Carter, Apperson; William 
Dineen, Bluick. 


WARSAW AFTER A SPEEDWAY 

Ind., Aug. 10—Citizens of 
Warsaw are making efforts to obtain a 
motor park and speedway for that city. 
It is proposed to build the speedway 
around Celiter Lake, a beautiful body of 
water, although small, and to improve sev- 
eral acres of ground surrounding the lake 
as a public park. Mayor C. A. Rigdon, 
who owns much of the lake frontage, has 
agreed to donate his holdings for the pur- 
pose, while A. H. Brown, a farmer, has an- 
nounced that he will not only donate what 
land he has in the vicinity, but will donate 
a liberal sum for building the speedway. 


Warsaw, 





REGAL AT JOURNEY’S END 
Stockton, Cal., Aug. 11—Special tele- 
gram—The Regal Plugger will reach San 
Francisco tonight, crossing the continent 
in 30 driving days, a.great feat for a 
fully-loaded touring car in any class. The 
mileage is 4,110 miles. 








EUROPE'S FASTEST PACE SHOWN BY JENATZY 





AT THE BOULOGNE MEETING—JOERNS IN THE OPEL 


a. July 22—Camille Jenatzy, 
the veteran Belgian driver, was the 
feature of this year’s week of Ostend 
race meet. With his 1908 Mercedes grand 
prix racer he established a new world’s 
record for the kilometer standing start 
mark, going the 5¢ mile the first time with 
the wind aiding him in 32.1 seconds and 
the second time with the wind against 
him in 36.1 seconds. The average time, 
or :34.1, is the new record and lowers the 
former mark by over 2 seconds. 

Another speed showing of extraordinary 
nature was made by Jenatzy and his Mer- 
cedes on the third day of the meet, in the 
20-kilometer race, or rather the two 10- 
kilometer races. In the 
first heat, with the wind in his back, 
Jenatzy was specially timed during the 
last 2 kilometers, 1.24 miles—which dis- 
tance was covered by the flying Belgian in 
:38, or 19 seconds to the kilometer. He 
thus averaged a fraction less than 120 


standing start 


miles an hour, the highest speed ever at- 
tained in a motor car on the continent. 

Besides the great speed made by Jen- 
atzy in his 6.1 by 6.8 Mercedes the best 
performances were those of Mathis in his 
Fiat and of Joerns in his big Opel. Asa 
team the Opel cars almost made a clean 
sweep of everything, the Mathis Fiat 
being the only car in their way from tak- 
ing first prizes. 

It was the most successful week of 
motor racing in the history of Ostend. The 
speed trials were held on the specially- 
eonstructed road known as the route 
royale, which goes from Ostend to Wen- 
duyne. The material used is macadam and 
granite mixed, and motorists who have 
tried this and other special motor roads 
consider the Belgian road as the best and 
fastest yet constructed anywhere. 

This motor speedway is laid some 200 





yards from the sea, high sand hills laying 
between it and the water front. A few 
yards from the motor roadway is the elec- 
tric street car line, then a few yards fur- 
ther is a rather narrow state road and still 
10 or 20 yards further and always parallel 
to the other road is a wider state road. 
On a clear day the view or scene from the 
top of the sand hills is a fine one. The 
races could well be followed from the hills, 
as one could see the start and finish very 
distinctly. Away in the distance, some 20) 
miles, can be seen the towers of the old 
city hall and also the cathedral of Bruges. 

For the first time in the history of motor 
meets in Belgium two cars at a time were 
started and thus real races were provided. 
It was a successful innovation and some 
of the heats were so closely contested that 
not over a ear’s length separated the two 
contestants. On the other hand there were 
heats, like those in which the Mathis Fiat 
and the Opel of Joerns started, which al- 
resulted in a walkover for these 
All the contestants were sent over 
the course twice, the first time the wind 
helping them and the second time the wind 


being 


most 
cars. 


them. Classification was 


made by the addition of the times. The 
classification in the kilometer flying start 
event resulted as follows: 

1—Mathis, Fiat. 4.6 by 7.5, :273-5, :30 
2-5; total time, :58. 

2—Lindpaintner, Opel, 4.3 by 5.9, :31, 
:32 2-5; total time, 1:03 2-5. 

3—Jesserum, Opel, 4.3 
:32 3-5; total time, 1 :04. 

4—Lochner, Opel, 4.3 by 5.9, :31 1-5, :33; 
total time, 1:04 1-5. 

5—Von Marck, Opel, 4.3 by 5.9, :382, :34; 
total time, 1 :06. 

6—Feron, Nagant, 4.1 by 5.1, 
3-5; total time, 1:08 1-5. 


The fifteen other cars which were classi- 


against 


by 5.9, :31 2-5, 


732 3-0, 33D 


fied were the following in the order of 
their finish: Belgica, Berliet, Imperia, 


Pipe, Nagant, Charron, Vivinius, Germain, 


Opel, Opel, Excelsior, Pipe and three |n- 


perias. The racing cars were classed as 


follows: 

1—Pilette, Mercedes, 6.1 by 6.8, :23 2-5, 
724 3-5; total time, :48. 

2—Joerns, Opel, 5.1 by 9.4, :24 1-5, :25. 
total time, :49 1-5. 


3—Lefevre, Itala, 
2-5; total time, :57. 

4—Fischer, Vivinius, 4.1 by 4.7, 
:34 2-5; total time, 1:05. 


Jenatzy did not start, claiming there 


was not sufficient room before or in front 
of the starting line to make a good flying 


5.7 by 4.7, :27 3-5, :29 


330 3-5, 








start. In the kilometer standing start 
event the classification was as _ follows 
among the touring ears: 

POTTED, BEAU Ks Fa 6 tis po Wis od 40's eae 40 1-5 
2—Lindpaintner, Opel............... 461-5 
3—Petrowsky, Berliet.........cssee- 46 2-5 
oe ae |: | i a oc 47 3-5 
D— VOM BRMECK, DCL. wi ccc cee cs acce 48 1-5 
6—Van Zuylen, Belgica.............. 51 4-5 


Among the racing cars the classification 


was: 

1—Jenatzy, Mercedes...........es00- 135 4-3 
2—Pilette, Mercedes:............... 36 -15 
S—JOCIMNS, Opel... ccccccccccsccccses 37 3-5 
RAK SRIBCHOD; VAIVINUN Eo i 6ilae aie etic asta 5 


It was after these two events were run 
that Jenatzy went for the kilometer 
standing start world’s record and succeed- 
ed in breaking the old mark. 

On the second day there was a regular- 
ity contest over a course of 21 miles which 
had to be covered twice. The contestants 
were required either when making their 
entry or just prior to the start of putting 
down in writing the average speed at 
which they intended to cover the entire 
course of 42 miles. This average speed 
included the time that might possibly be 
taken up in case of repairs or other trou- 
bles affecting the car, as well as stops or 
slowing down in the villages or at cross- 
ings. It was, however, provided that the 
minimum speed was to be 15.5 miles au 
hour and the maximum speed 31 miles an 
hour. Time keepers were posted at places 
unknown to the contestants and were to 
take the time for stretches of at least 3.1 
miles. For every second of difference 
either above or below the recorded times 
and the average speed the contestant had 
stated he would maintain there was a loss 
of 1 point. 

Twenty-two cars faced the starter and 
twenty completed the contest. The win 
ner turned out to be the only Opel car that 
started. The Germain lost only 10 points. 
Second prize went to the Berliet, which 
lost 13 points. An Imperia was third, hav- 
ing 22 bad marks. 

The 12.4-mile race was the feature event 
of the third and last day of the meeting. 
Ostend to 
Wenduyne, a distance of 10 kilometers, 
with the helping them, and then 
made the return trial with the wind 
against them, classification being made by 


The contestants drove from 


wind 
adding the times. The general elassifica- 


tion among the touring cars was as fol 


lows: 
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1—-Mathis, Fiat, 
time, 9:57 2-5. 

2—-Lindpatntner, Opel, 
total time, 11 :04 


4:45 3-5, 5:11 4-5; total 
5:24 2-5, 5:49 4-5; 


3- Lochner, maak 5:26. 2-5,. 5:38; total 
time, 11:04 2-5. 

en Opel, 5:32 4-5, 5:32 2-5; total 
time, 11 :05 1-5 

5-—Lefevre, ’ Berliet, 6:01 2-5, 6:53 3-5; 
total time, 12 :55. 


6—Deguise, Imperia, 6:06 1-5, 6:53; 
time, 12:59 1-5. 


All the other touring cars made the 
90 kilometers in more than 13 minutes. 
The racing cars were classed as follows: 

1—Jenatzy, Mercedes, 4:30 2-5, 4:37 3-5; 

-o. 


total time, 9:08 
2—Joerns, _Opel, 4:39 3-5, 4:52 1-5; total 


total 


time, 9:31 4-5. 

3 Lefevre, Itala, 4:52 4-5, 5:16 3-5; totai 
time, 10:09 2-5. Py 

i Gehenniaux, Berliet, 5:01, 5:24 1-5; to 
tal time, 10: -5. 

5—Fischer, Viniaius, 21% 3-5, 8:45 1-5; 


total time, 11:02 4-5. 
Trouncing for France 

Paris, July 22—At this year’s meeting 
of Boulogne the foreign element almost 
took away every one of the prizes. Opel, 
Fiat and Nagant are the names of the for- 
eign cars winning, while the Rossel and 
Lion-Peugeot and Cottin-Desgouttes kept 
France among the trophy winners. On 
the first of the 2 days there was a 4.3-mile 
speed trial over a course with turns and a 
few upgrades that made a real test for 
cars going at top speed. The time winner 
of the day was a 5.1 by 9.4-inch Opel, the 
time being 3 minutes 22 seconds, the aver- 
age speed per hour being 77.5 miles. A 
six-cylinder Rossel made second best time, 

39%, and Giuppone in a Lion-Peugeot 
ana the 4.3 miles in 5:25%. Among the 
touring car contestants the best time was 
made by a 4.3 by 5.9 Opel, which covered 
the course in 4:29. On the second day 
three events were run off and the total 
time for the three decided by the classifi- 
cation. The first event was a speed trial 
over a distance of 3 kilometers—1.86 
miles—from a standing start. Event No. 
2 was a 1-mile uphill from a standing start 
and event No. 3 was a hill-climb over a 
course of only .18 mile—300 meters—from 
a standing start and from the steepest part 
of the hill, The results were as follows, 
the times given being respectively for the 
}-kilometer race, the hill-climb, the short- 
distance hill-climb and the total time: 


RACING CARS 


Opel, 1:12 2-5, 1:12 2-5, :19; 





1 Joerns, 


total time, 2:43 4-5 

2—Gaste, Rossel, 1:30, 1:1438-5, :18 4-5: 
total time, 3:03 2-5 

3—Gluppone, Lion- Peugeot, 1:58 2-5, 1:42 
2-5; :26 4-5: total time, 4:07 3-5. 

4—-Crespelle, alco 2:21 45, 2:14, :34; 


total time, 5:09 4-5. 
TOURING CARS 


1—Delaville, Cottin-Desgouttes, 1:50, 1:34 
1-5, :243-5; total time, 3:48 4-5. 
—TLochner, Opel, 1:47, 1:37 2-5; :26; total 


time, | 3:50 2-5. 
3—Van Zuylen, Belgica, 2:02, 1:44, :38 1-5; 


total time, 4:24 


4 —Wery, Nesent, 2:04, 1:53 1-5, :34 3-5; 
total time, 4:31 4-5. 
5—Van Gorrisen, Opel, 2:08 2-5, 1:51 4-5, 


54 4-5; total time, 4 335. 
_b—Agache, Rochet- “Schneider, 2:15 3-5, 2:02, 


2 2-5; total time, 4:5 

In the 300-meter hill-climb the best 
time was made by Mathis in his Fiat, who 
thus won the special prize offered to the 
winner of the special event. Mathis did 
not start in the other two events. The 
most-talked-about event of the day was 
the mile uphill, won by Joerns in his Opel. 
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Trial for Small Cars 
Carded by Germany 
Berlin, July 26—The expectations of the 


promoters—the Kaiserlicher Automobile 
Club and the Deutsche Motorrad Verbund 
—of Germany’s first international small- 
ear trials promise to be fulfilled, judging 
by the entries thus far received. Four- 
teen different concerns have entered three 
cars each and when the lists close it is 
confidently expected that at least an- 
other half dozen concerns will have en- 
tered the trials, which are scheduled to 
take place from August 29 to September 
2. No vehicle of over 6 horsepower will 
be admitted. There will be two classes of 
cars, those having up to 3.99 horsepower 
and those having more than 3.99 horse- 
power and not more than 6. The rules 
provide that a concern intending to take 
part in the trials must enter a minimum 
of three cars, but these may be of different 
construction or may be of different models, 
the only provision being that they are not 
of more than 6 horsepower. Should a 
manufacturer fail to show up at the start 
with the three cars he cannot start any. 
The cars will be driven from Berlin to 
approximately 625 miles, in 
stages. The first will be Berlin- 
distanée being 152 
miles; the second stage is from Braun- 


Strassburg, 
four 


Braunschweig, the 


schweig to Weimar, about 150 miles; the 
third run will be from Weimar to Wurz- 
burg, about 156.2 miles, and the last stage 
from Wurzburg to Strassburg, about 166.8 
miles. For the first time in the history of 
motoring contests—in Germany at least— 
there will be only the driver on each ear. 
In place of the other persons required— 
two at least on the cars of not more than 
3.99 horsepower and four on the ears of 
over 3.99 horsepower—the weight will be 
made up with ballast at the rate of 155 
pounds per person, The concerns having 


thus far entered are Adler, Berliner Mo- 
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torwagen, Durkopp, Eisenach, Hansa, Ley, 
Neckarsulm, Ruppe, Stoewer, N. A. G., 
Brennabor Chatel, de Dietrich, French; 
and Turicum, Swiss. The Turicum, Nee- 
karsulm, Ruppe and de Dietrich are two- 
cylinder cars, while the others are four- 
cylinders. 


MAP OUT GOOD ROADS WORK 

Spokane, Wash., July 28—The Spokane 
County Good Roads Association has been 
reorganized with R. Insinger, of Spokane, 
as president. Mr. Insinger was authorized 
to appoint an executive committee, which 
will employ a permanent secretary, and 
earry on with vigor the work of building 
good roads in this part of the northwest. 
To bring about the building of a modern 
highway, with a continuous line of shade 
trees, between Spokane and Coeur d’Alene, 


Idaho, 34 miles, is one of the enterprises 


planned. In this work the association will 
seek the cooperation of Coeur d’Alene, 
Post Falls and other valley towns, and of 
farmers and other property owners in 
Spokane and the valley. It also will ask 
the cooperation of the state good roads 
association and the county and township 
organizations. This project is incidental 
to the general plans of the association to 
aid in the building of good roads out of 
Spokane in all directions. 


BUILDING MOTOR HIGHWAY 

Frankfurt, July 24—The Frankfurter 
Automobile Club has been granted permis- 
sion recently by the government of the 
state of Hessen for the construction of a 
special motor road in the confines of this 
city. The state road passing through Ges- 
pitz, Mitteldick and Morfelden has been 
selected and will be reconstructed for a 
distance of 3.4 miles. The material used 


will be a specially-prepared tar, and it is 
expected that work will be so pushed as 


to enable the club of holding its kilometer 
speed trials on the new road August 22. 
The club will spend from $4,000 to $5,000. 


At THE BouLoGNe Meptinc—Tue Srx-CyLINDER ROSSEL 








FOR IGNITION PURPOSES ONLY 

Marion, Ind.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age tell me if it is possible to 
charge a regular sparking storage battery 
from a U. & H. direct-current, high-ten- 
sion magneto while running the engine 
from dry cells? I would also like to know 
if one can use incandescent lights operated 
from the magneto if proper connection is 
made. If so, would it interfere with the 
spark from the magneto at the same time? 
—Reader. 

The U. & H. magneto is not a direct cur- 
rent magneto, nor can it furnish current 
for operating incandescent, lights or charg- 
ing storage batteries. This magneto is of 
the true high-tension type, which differs 
from the low-tension generator—in that 
the current is alternating, and the high 
voltage is produced in the armature wind- 
ing direct—without the use of the separate 
induction coil. This magneto is designed 
for ignition purposes only. There is an- 
other magneto, however, on the market, 
whose manufacturers claim it may be used 
for the operation of incandescent lights 
as well as supplying current for the igni- 
tion system. This machine also furnishes 
an alternating current and therefor could 
not be used for charging a regular storage 
battery. A wiring diagram of this system 
is shown in Fig. 1. 


MAKING QUIET-RUNNING MOTORS 
New York—Editor Motor Age—A prob- 
lem on which the engineers of the Associ- 
ation of Licensed Automobile Manufactur- 
ers have, with considerable success, spent 
a good deal of study and experimentation 
is that of making quiet-running gas en- 
gines for the cars of the A. L. A. M. mem- 
bers. Some of the principle causes of 
timing-gear noises are inaccurate machine 
work on the crankcase, causing too wide 
variation in the distance between gear 
centers; unsuitable crankshaft and cam- 
shaft bearings, causing jumping of the 
shafts when the motor is running; inaccu- 
rately spaced and poorly designed gears, 
causing warping after the strain of cut- 
ting the teeth is removed. The utmost 
care must be taken in fitting up cam gears, 
and sometimes one or two of the gears 
may be changed to good advantage, even 
though they are apparently the same size 
and shape. The chief cause of noise in 
timing gears is the uneven or intermittent 
load due to the lifting action of the cams, 
causing intermittent pressure on the teeth 
and even reverse pressures, producing 
slapping of the gear teeth, due to backlash. 
There are a number of points to be taken 
into consideration in ameliorating this con- 
dition, such as reducing the weight of the 
valve mechanism, proper tension of the 
valve springs, the use of suitable relative- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—In this department 
Motor Age answers free of charge questions 
regarding motor problems, and invites the 
discussion of pertinent subjects. Corre- 
spondence is solicited from subscribers and 
others. All communications must be prop- 
erly signed, and should the writer not wish 
his name to appear, he may use any nom de 
plume desired. 








ly non-resonant material, shaping cams to 
give soft action to the valve plungers, 
proper pitch and lubrication of gears, and 
amount of permissible back-lash. Noise 
from pistons, connecting-rods and crank- 
shafts has been practically eliminated by 
good accurate work and bearings, and 
proper lubrication and clearance between 
the pistons and cylinders. All pistons and 
connecting-rods must be of equal weight 


and as light as possible. The crank- 
shaft must not be too light; undue 


side-play of connecting-rods must be 
avoided. The principal cause of valve 
noise is allowing the valve to slap on its 
seat. The descent of the valve should be 
suddenly arrested just before it strikes its 
seat, either by a slight rise in the cam or 
by a very gradual taper. The valve spring 
should be of sufficient strength to keep the 
roller in contact with the cam. One lead- 
ing experimenter says that in proper design 
the sound produced by the seating of the 
valve cannot be heard outside the motor 
with the manifolds, carbureter and muffler 
connected. The weight of valve is neces- 
sary to give the best result is a matter for 
mature consideration. The thickness of 
wall and shape of the manifold are also 
important.—Association of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers. 


BURSTING OF FLYWHEELS 

What Cheer, IJowa—Editor Motor Age— 
I have been told that motor flywheels have 
been known to burst or fly like a grind- 
stone sometimes does. Could Motor Age 
tell me if this is a fact, and if so, what 
would have to be the conditions? It 
would certainly have to be going at a ter- 
rifie rate to burst, would it not?—J. H. 
Ankerman. 

After making numerous inquiries and 
consulting several authorities, Motor Age 
knows of no case of the bursting of a fly- 
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wheel on an internal combustion motor 
from centrifugal force. One authority 
states that no case of the bursting of a 
flywheel with a solid rim on any high- 
speed engine is known. Motor Age is in 
receipt of a recent communication, how- 
ever, in which it is stated that several in- 
stances are known to the writer in which 
cast iron flywheels with four fan blade 
spokes had broken and caused much dam- 
age. These of course must have been due 
to flaws in the material, and could hardly 
be attributed solely to centrifugal force. 


CARBURETER IS AFFECTED 

Elyria, Ohio—Editor Motor Age—My at- 
tention has been called to several unusual 
problems in motor-car work, and I take the 
liberty of asking Motor Age to give me 
its opinion on the same. Suppose I toured 
through the West in my ear, built by an 
Eastern manufacturer, and during my trip 
I arrived at the city of Denver, the alti- 
tude of which is, I believe, about 5,000 
feet above the sea level. 1—What effect 
would the lessened atmospheric pressure 
have on the carbureter’s action? Could | 
remedy same, and how? 2—Would the 
lessened pressure affect to any noticeable 
extent the work of the gas mixture in the 
cylinders? 3—Would the explosive pressure 
be less by reason of the air being lighter 
and correspondingly smaller amount of 
oxygen per cubic foot? 4—Would not the 
water by reason of its lower boiling point 
at this altitude permit the cylinders to 
become dangerously warm? 5—What ar- 
guments are advanced for or against the 
use of subframes upon which to place or 
suspend the power plant—that is, the 
motor and 
Guthrie. 

You will find considerable difficulty with 
your carbureter when reaching altitudes 
of 5,000 feet or higher. 1—The reduced 
atmospheric pressure results in not enough 
air reaching the mixture so that either the 
air opening has to be increased or the gaso- 
line flow cut off. The effect on the motor 
is a most perceptible sluggishness and 
failure to speed up to its normal crank- 
shaft revolutions as well as failure to give 
power. During the recent Glidden tour not 
a few of the drivers found it impossible to 
climb grades on the highway on the road 
between Denver and Colorado Springs, 
which on other parts of the trip were 
readily taken on this speed, and in not a 
few cases they had to drop to intermedi- 
ate, and in some eases to low speed. On 
the level practically all of the tourists 
found it almost impossible to get little 
more than two-thirds of their regular 
speed. 2—The reduced pressure reduced 
the power of the explosion in that there 
was not the same quantity of oxygen in 


transmission gear?—E. B. 
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the combustion chamber as there would 
be at sea level. 3—The explosive pressure 
was less. 4—There was not noted on the 
tour any heating of motors in this section 
of the run. 5—The use of subframes is 
largely a matter of convenience of the 
different designers. 


TO MAKE GEARS QUIET 

Akron, O.—Editor Motor Age—lI recent- 
ly saw a gasoline motor which had the 
camshaft gear edged with some composi- 
tion so as to lessen the noise. Will Motor 
Age inform me if teeth so made are dur- 
able, and is this form of construction 
common in motors?—S. M. Grant. 

Gears edged with rawhide or fiber com- 
position were quite common a couple of 
years ago before the tendency to house 
them in an oil-tight case, where they could 
run in a bath of oil, became so popular. 
They are successfully used on many mo- 


tors. 


SCREEN IN TWO-CYCLE MOTORS 

West Chester, Pa.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age inform me as to the value 
of the screen to prevent backfiring in a 
two-cycle engine, also what is the most 
favorable place for the screen?—H. M. 

A fine-mesh screen is frequently used in 
the by-pass port of two-cycles to prevent 
backfirino into the erankease where the 
mixture is conducted before going to the 
combustion chamber above. This by-pass 
channel is cored in the cylinder wall and 
is used to conduct the gases to the top of 
the piston. It is best to place the screen 
in this by-pass channel about the middle. 
It is customary instead of placing this 
screen at right angles across the passage 





to place it obliquely. 


NO CARS IN YELLOWSTONE 
D.—Editor Motor Age—I 
am contemplating taking a run, with a 
party of friends, out to Yellowstone park 
this summer.- Can Motor Age tell me if 
we can drive our ears inside the park and 
what is the condition of the roads in that 
vicinitv.—Dr. H. M. Erenfeld. 

At present motor cars are not allowed in 
the Yellowstone national park, although 
the Cheyenne Motor Club is trying to have 
the park opened to cars. One of the routes 
recommended to the park is to Cheyenne, 
thence to Lander and to the park over the 
This road is recommended 


Anamoose, N. 


Military road. 
because of the bridges being in better. con- 
dit ion, 


CHANGING WHEELS 

lerryville, Conn.—Editor Motor Age— 
My model D C Waltham delivery car was 
fitted with 26 by 24-inch single tube tires, 
which are too light. I have just changed 
e drive wheels to 28 by 3 universal rim 
inlop tires. Of course, these are much 
avier—probably twice as heavy as be- 
re—but they work and ride much:better. 
Vill it be permissible to make the’ same 
change on the front wheels? Will the 
steering knuckles stand the strain of so 
much heavier wheels, or will the strain be 
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harder on the knuckles than the light 
single tube tires?—F. P. Tolles. 

There will, of course, be a greater strain 
on the steering gear of your car if larger 
wheels are fitted. This would be due to 
the increased leverage brought about by 
enlarging the diameter of the wheel more 
than by the weight. However, the differ- 
ence of 1 inch in the leverage gained by 
the larger wheel would hardly jeopardize 
the safety of your steering gear, and the 
change would be quite permissible. 


SOUTHERN ITINERARY 

Central City, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—I 
am planning to motor from Davenport, Ia., 
to Jacksonville, Fla., next September, and 
wish Motor Age would give me an itiner- 
ary for such a trip, showing the principal 
towns en route.—E. R. Wetherbee. 

Motor Age suggests that you go by way 
of Chicago from Davenport, which will 
take you up the western bank of the Mis- 
sissippi river to Clinton, passing through 
Pleasant Valley, Le Clair, Princeton, La 
Follett and Camamche. The Clinton-Chi- 
cago stage of the route is through Lyons, 
where you cross the Mississippi river to 
Fulton, Ill., thence through Union Grove, 
Morrison, Sterling, Dixon, Grand Detour, 
Oregon, Byron, Rockford, Cherry Valley, 


Belvidere, Marengo, Elgin, Ontarioville, 
Addison to Chicago. The Chicago-South 
Bend stage is through South Chicago, 


Hammond, Highlands, Hobart, Valparaiso, 
Westville, LaPorte and New Carlisle to 
South Thence to Indianapolis via 
Lakeville, Lapaz, Linkville, Plymouth, 
Argos, Rochester, Fulton, Metea, Logans- 
port, Deer Creek, Carroll, Burlington, Mid- 


3end. 
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dlefork, Michigantown, Boylestown, Kirk- 
lin, Rosston and Augusta to Indianapolis. 
From this point to Louisville the route is 
by way of Franklin, Seymour and Colum- 
bus to New Albany, crossing the Ohio 
river to Louisville. From Louisville 
through Bardstown, Mammoth Cave, Bowl- 
ing Green, Franklin, Nashville, Murfrees- 
boro, Shelbyville, Fayetteville, Huntsville, 
Seotsboro, Bridgeport, Chattanooga, La- 
fayette, Rome, Cartersville, Marietta, At- 
lanta, Griffin, Forsyth to Macon; thence 
follow the Central Railway of Georgia to 
Savannah. Savannah to Jacksonville is 
only some 90 odd miles and undoubtedly 
a direct ‘route can be secured from 
the Savannah Automobile Club while in 
that city. 


CAUSE OF MISFIRING 

Parkstown, S. D.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age through the Readers’ 
Clearing House inform me why the back 
cylinder in my model E Mitchell runabout 
misses badly? The wiring is all right, the 
plugs are all good and I have a good con- 
tact at the timer; the valves are all in 
good condition and the battery is all right. 
Could I use a storage battery and dry cells 
in connection?—Emil G. Meisenhoelder. 

Granted that your ignition system is in 
good order and compression good in all 
four cylinders, your trouble is probably 
due to an air leak in the intake manifold 
where it is connected to the cylinders. 
This may be tested while the engine is 
running, by applying oil to the crevice be- 
tween the intake pipe and the cylinder. 
Tf the oil is sucked in, the joint will either 
need tightening or a new gasket should be 
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fitted. 1t would also be advisable to ex- 
amine the valve cage of the last cylinder 
im the same way, and if a gasket is used 
6n the geat of the valve-cage, inspect it 
also. You say the wiring and plugs are 
all right and that there is good contact 
at the timer, but you do not say whether 
there is a good spark at the plug. Test 
the plug while the engine is running by 
holding or laying it on the motor so that 
the ground portion of the plug which 
screws into the cylinder is in contact with 
the cylinder, while the insulated portion 
to which the wire is attached is held at a 
safe distance from any metal part of the 
motor. Then if a strong bluish spark 
jumps regularly across the points of the 
plug, your trouble undoubtedly lies else- 
where. If the spark fails at the plug, 
substitute the unit of. the coil with one of 
the units of the other cylinders and your 
trouble may be found. 


A NEW STYLE OF MOTOR 

Peoria, Ill—Editor Motor Age—With 
the present spirit of invention in the motor 
ear, I thought it might interest some of 
your readers to illustrate a type of engine 
which is unique in several respects. This 
engine, kig. 3, has a particularly large pis- 
ton, of which the head H is close above 
the top of the connecting rod, but the 
walls of the piston W extend up and work 
in an annular slot S which is waterjack- 
eted at one side. The main object of this 
motor is to prevent the piston and cylinder 
from becoming excessively heated to the 
extent of burning up the lubricant, and, 
as the illustration shows, none of the ex- 
plosive gases in the combustion chamber 
K can get between the extension walls W 
of the piston and the cylinder walls C be- 
cause the extension carries compression 
rings R at the top. This precaution makes 
the lubricating of the motor much easier 
in that the explosive gas cannot reach the 
wearing surfaces of the piston or cylinder, 
so that a particle of carbon cannot cut the 
surfaces. The piston, being 11 inches long, 
allows of attaching the conencting rod at 
the lower end so that the piston pin is 
oiled by the splash of the crankcase. This 
cylinder is shown with intake and exhaust 
valves in the head. The cylinder head G 
fits within the cylinder wall C, leaving an 
annular space between it and the walls 
for the extension W of the piston. It is 
provided with a flange F by means of 
which it is secured at the top of the eyl- 
inder by a series of bolts. With this motor 
the explosions are confined entirely within 
the piston cavity so that little of the heat 
of combustion reaches the cylinder wall C. 
The intake pipe N as well as the exhaust 
pipe M are formed integrally with the cyl- 
inder head G, and the respective valves 
are made with extra long stems which 
work in these pipes. This motor has no 
waterjacket surrounding the explosion 
chamber, but only at J in the cylinder 
head. Fig. 4 shows a four-cylinder design 
of this engine and from which it can be 
noted the waterjackets do not extend over 
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the cylinder proper and how the water is 
conveyed from the jackets to the jacketed 
portion of the head. Two camshafts are 
used, one in each side of the crankcase, 
and the intake manifold is on the right 
side and the exhaust on the left.—W. S. 
Kellogg. 


DES MOINES-DeKALB ROUTE 

erry, Ia.—Edtor Motor Age—Through 
the Readers’ Clearing House will Motor 
Age advise the best route from Des 
Moines, Ia., to DeKalb, Ill., also distance? 
How many miles a day does Motor Age 
consider a good day’s run, road conditions 
good, with a four-cylinder car? Is there 
any advantage driving with the muffler 
cut out?—L. B. M. 

From Des Moines a good route will take 
the tourist through Rising Sun, Prairie 
City, Sully, Searsboro, Montezuma, Hedge, 
Millersburg, Parnell, Coralville, Iowa City, 
Graham, West Branch, Rochester, Wilton 
Junction, Walcott and Farnham to Daven- 
port; thence the river route to Clinton, 


- 


passing through Pleasant Valley, LeClair, 
Princeton, LaFollett, Camanche to Clinton, 
At Clinton, eross~the Mississippi river to 
Fulton, Ill., thence the ronte lies through 
Union Grove, Morrison, Round Grove, 
Rock Island Junction, Galt, Sterling, Nel- 
son, Dixon, Nachusa, Franklin Grove, Ash- 
ton, Rochelle, Creston and Malta to De. 
Kalb. Approximate distance is 260 miles, 
A good day’s run for an ordinary touring 
party is 180 to 200 miles over average dirt 
roads. In case mud is encountered 100 
miles will prove enough. There is great 
value with driving with the muffler cut 
out in that the power of the engine is in- 
creased, due to the elimination of back 
pressure which the muffler might set up. 
It is customary in the majority of cars 
to use the cut-out when touring in the 
country. 


SIX-CYLINDER FUEL ECONOMY 
New York—Editor Motor Age—In 
Motor Age, issue July 29, appeared a com- 
munication from Keokuk, Ia., regarding 
the relative economy of gasoline in six- 
cylinder and four-cylinder cars. Mr. 
Hobs, the correspondent, inquires if any 
manufacturers have entered six-cylinder 
cars in recent economy tests. We beg to 
call your attention to the 1l-gallon effi- 
ciency contest of the New York Automo- 
bile Trade Association held on May 5. A 
six-cylinder 5l-horsepower Lozier touring 
ear won this contest for cars in its class, 
and, in fact, defeated every car in the con- 
test with the exception of one single-cylin- 
der car and a small air-cooled car, on 1 
gallon of gasoline, and carring seven 
heavy passengers. The car _ traveled 
17 1-10 miles, a record which I believe has 
never been equaled by any other large car. 
The Lozier car is made in two sizes, 45- 
horsepower four-cylinder and 51-horsepow- 
er six-cylinder, and the six-cylinder car is 
more economical than the four. Whether 
this is true of our other high-powered six- 
cylinder cars we 
Motor Co., € 


cannot 
». A. Emise. 


say.—Lozier 
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RIGHTS OF MOTORISTS ON ROAD 


HE question of the rights of motor 
T vehicles on the public highways has 
been decided by C. L. Baldwin of the jus- 
tice court at La Crosse, Wis. The decision 
was given in the case of Edward Winner, 
a grocer, against Miss Mae Williams, to 
recover $50 damages, and was in favor of 
the defendant. The point involved was: 
How close to a horse, tied at the roadside, 
may a motor vehicle go without making 
the driver guilty of negligence in case of 
accident? The testimony showed that 
the car was being driven at a moderate 
pace, under its own momentum, the en- 
gine being dead, and when passing the 
horse was but 3 feet away from it. The 
horse broke away, but a bystander grasped 
the bridle. At this juncture Mr. Wimmer 
appeared and demanded damages for the 
damaged piece of harness. The plaintiff’s 
attorney set up the claim that as the car 
was as close as 3 feet to the horse the 
driver was responsible. Mr. Wimmer and 
other witnesses testified that the horse 
was city-broke and not unusually fright- 
ened when near motor vehicles. The case 
is so unusual that appeals will be made to 
higher courts to determine the correctness 
of the decision. 


DRASTIC RULES FOR CAPITAL 
Washington motorists are worked up 
over the announcement that the district 
commissioners are formulating drastic 
regulations regarding exhaust from motors, 
unnecessary noises from motor cars, etc. 
The new regulations will stipulate that 
‘‘no person shall locate, conduct or operate 
a motor vehicle of any kind whatsoever 
at or about any depot, church, theater, 
hotel, reception, or other place where the 
public may congregate, or within the limits 
of Rock Creek park, or Potomac park, or 
upon Pennsylvania avenue, Connecticut 
avenue, Massachusetts avenue, Fourteenth 
or Sixteenth streets, which emits from the 
exhaust or muffler of said motor vehicle 
any prolonged dense, or offensive quanti- 
ties of smoke, gases, or disagreeable odors. 
‘*That every motor vehicle of whatso- 
ever kind operated in the District of 
Columbia shall be provided with a muffler, 
to be complete in construction so as to 
prevent any unnecessary, intense, or pro- 
longed noise in the operation or manage- 
ment of said motor vehicle or the machin- 
ery in connection therewith, and said 
mutier shall not be cut out or. put out of 
Operation in any park or public grounds, 
hor in any built-up section of the district, 
nor where horses are present, nor for the 
purpose of warning others of the approach 
of motor vehicles. The operator of every 
motor vehicle shall close down the motor 
when the vehicle is in any park or ‘upon 
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any public street or in any public street or 
alley and not in motion, and any extraor- 
dinary, intense, or prolonged noise in any 
public park or upon any public street or 
alley incident to starting, moving or ad- 
justing the machinery shall be a violation 
of this regulation.’’ 


The Automobile Club of Washington is 
preparing to put up a stiff fight against 
the adoption of these new regulations on 
the ground that they will tend to work an 
undue hardship upon motorists. It is 
pointed out that any policeman who may 
have a grudge against a motorist could 
have him in court all the time on the 
ground that his car was emitting dense 
smoke at times or that in shifting gears he 
made extraordinary noises. There appears 
to be no limit to the number of cases that 
could be made against motorists. 


NEW SIGNBOARD LAW 


One of the last laws signed by the gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin is chapter 405, repeal- 
ing the statute making it optional with 
townships to erect sign or guide boards, 
and creating a new statute, which says: 


The town board of each town in the state of 
Wisconsin shall cause to be erected and to be 
kept in good repair suitable and appropriate 
guide boards along all main-traveled public 
highways within their respective towns. The 
expense of the erection and keeping in repair 
of such guide boards shall be paid out of the 
treasury of such town. Such guide boards shall 
be erected between May 1 and November 1. 
Such guide boards shall be securely attached 
at the upper end of a post set in the ground, 
and shall when firmly set project 7 feet.6 inches 
above the ground. There shall be painted upon 
such guide boards in plain black Roman letters 
not less than 2% inches high the names of ad- 
joining or important towns or villages or cities 
to and through which said public highway 
leads, the distance in miles of such town, city 
or village from such guide post and any indi- 
cation of direction which will be helpful to the 
traveler. If any person shall deface, injure or 
destroy any such guide board and shall neglect 
for the space of 10 days thereafter to repair 
and restore the same to as perfect a condition 
as it was previously, he shall forfeit $10 and 
also pay as damages to such town three times 
the cost of repairing such guide board, and it 
shall be the duty of every town supervisor who 
has knowledge that any such injury has been 
done to make diligent effort for the detection 
of the person by whom the same was done and 
prosecute in the name of the town and collect 
such damages for its use. 


LETS WELL ENOUGH ALONE 

After being threatened with a shoal of 
motor bills, fool and otherwise, it now be- 
gins to appear that the present session of 
the Georgia legislature will come to a 
close without the passage of a single motor 
law of any kind. The attempt to tax all 
motor cars in the state, which was made 
in the general tax bill, fell by the way- 
side. The other bills affecting motor cars 
were referred to the committee on roads 
and bridges. This committee plowed 
through a mass of wierd would-be legisla- 
tion and finally worked out a bill, which 
it referred to the house with its compli- 
ments and recommendation. However, this 
body has been so busy discharging railroad 
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commissioners and fighting for and against 
near-bear that it seems doubtful if the 
substitute motor bill will come up for dis- 
cussion at all at this session of the leg- 
islature. 


LEGAL CAMPAIGN IN WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee common council is con- 
sidering an ordinance introduced by Alder- 
man Eric Cramer Stern, the youngest 
member, providing a wheel tax for all 
motor vehicles, carriages, delivery wagons 
and other horse-drawn vehicles, excepting 
bicycles, the proceeds of which tax to go 
into the special street repair fund. The 
motor vehicle tax is graduated from $5 to 
$12, according to horsepower, and horse- 
drawn vehicles will be charged from $1.50 
for single rigs to $15 maximum if the bill 
becomes a law. 

Fond du Lac, Wis., is to have an ordi- 
nance providing traffic regulations, pat- 
terned after the Milwaukee rules-of-the- 
road ordinance. 

The question of the legality of turning 
poles at street intersections has arisen in 
connection with the proposed ordinance 
introduced in the Milwaukee common 
council at the suggestion of Mayor David 
S. Rose. It is claimed by some aldermen 
that the poles constitute an obstruction. 
The ordinance provides for 4-inch iron 
poles, 8 feet high, set on a pedestal of 
stone, 3 feet square and 2 feet high, each 
pole to bear an 8-inch red electric globe. 
A sign, ‘‘Keep the Right’’ is to be hung 
on each pole. This is expected to aid in 
controlling traffic. 

Racine, Wis., has adopted a set of road 
rules that includes the best rules adopted 
by other cities and several of the most 
important sections of the Wisconsin state 
law regulating motor vehicles. The usual 
penalties are provided in the new set of 
regulations. 


NEW INDIANAPOLIS LAW 


An ordinance requiring the registration 
and licensing of motor car and motor cycle 
drivers and operators has been passed by 
the Indianapolis city council and has been 
signed by Mayor Bookwalter. It will be- 
come effective about August 10. It re- 
quires that prospective drivers must ap- 
pear before the board of public safety, 
giving names, addresses, ages, and make 
statements of qualifications for driving. 
An order will then be issued, which when 
presented to the city comptroller with $1 
will entitle the holder to a license, which 
must be renewed each year. Penalties are 
attached for failure to notify the board 
of a change of address within 5 days or 
for failure to display the license certificate 
when requested to do so by the police of 
the city of Indianapolis. 
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OPERATION AND CARE OF VEHICLE BATTERIES 


ITH the rapid increase in the num- 
W ber of electric vehicles the question 
of the proper operation and care of the 
storage battery becomes one of increased 
importance, as the best vehicle will not 
run if the battery goes wrong. While un- 
der normal conditions the care of a bat- 
tery is a comparatively simple matter, it 
must not on this account be entirely over- 
looked, and unfortunately, there has been 
some tendency recently to minimize the 
actual attention required. This policy is 
not new, having been tried in other lines 
of battery work, and if continued is sure 
to result disastrously. Why not rather 
admit that a certain amount of attention 
is required and insist upon it? The best 
battery can be ruined in a comparatively 
few charges or discharges, where it would 
have given a long life with proper treat- 
ment. 

The instruction books furnished by the 
manufacturers go into the operation and 
care of vehicle batteries very completely, 
and as they have been revised from time 
to time, one of them now being in its six- 
teenth edition, they are up to date. It 
will not be necessary therefore, to go into 
many of the details of operation, but there 
are certain points which are either fre- 
quently misunderstood, or else on which 
it would be well to lay special emphasis, 
as their importance has ‘apparently not 
been appreciated. 

Chemical in Nature 

A storage battery is chemical in its na 
ture rather than mechanical, and must not, 
therefore, be confused with mechanical 
apparatus. The latter gives much more 
marked warning when it requires atten- 
tion, and the fact that a battery may be 
apparently operating perfectly when it re- 
quires attention, is responsible for a great 
deal of battery trouble. When a battery 
finally breaks down permanent injury has 
been done, and although it can generally 
be doctored back into shape, it cannot be 
made to give the life it should have 
given. In probably no line of technical 
work is prevention rather than cure of so 
vital importance. Unfortunately the 
chemical theory of the storage battery 
never has been definitely settled, but an 
approximate idea of what goes on during 
charge and discharge can be easily stated. 

A storage battery from an elementary 
standpoint, consists of two or more plates, 
positive and negative, insulated from each 
other and submerged in a jar of dilute 
sulphuric acid. The plates consist of 
finely divided lead known as the active 
material held in grids which serve both 
as supports and as conductors for the 
active material. The active material being 
finely divided offers an enormous surface 
to. the electrolyte and thus electro-chem- 
ical action can take place easily and 
quickly. Two plates such as described 
would have no potential difference, the 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—The following paper on 
“Some Points in the Operation and Care of 
Vehicle Batteries” was read by H. M. Beck 
at the summer convention of the Society of 
Automobile Engineers, held in Chicago Au- 
gust 5, 6 and 7. 








active material of each being the same. 
If, however, current from an _ outside 
source is passed between them, one, the 
positive, will become oxidized, while the 
other remains as before, pure lead. This 
combination will be found to have a po- 
tential difference of about 2 volts, and if 
connected through an external circuit, 
current will flow. During discharge the 
oxidized plate loses its oxygen and both 
plates will become sulphated until, if the 
discharge is carried far enough, both plates 
will again become chemically alike, the 
active material consisting of lead sulphate. 
On again charging, the sulphate is driven 
out of both plates and the positive plate 
oxidized, and this cycle can be repeated 
as often as desired until the plates are 
Thus charging and discharg- 
ing simply results in a chemical change in 
the active material and electrolyte, and 
the potential difference between the plates 
and capacity is due to this change. 


Care of Storage Battery 


In taking care of a storage battery 
there are four points which are of the 
first importance: First, the battery must 
be charged properly; second, the battery 
must not be overdischarged; third, short 
circuits between the plates or from sedi- 
ment under them must be prevented; and, 
fourth, the plates must be kept covered 
with electrolyte and only water of the 
proper purity used for replacing evapora- 
tion. 

Although, as already stated, it is im- 
possible to give an accurate formula for 
the chemical changes which take place in 
a storage battery during charge and dis- 
charge, certain facts dependent upon these 
are well established and are used as a 
basis for operation. These are the fol- 
lowing: 

Voltage: During charge the voltage of 
a battery gradually increases until the 
cells are fully charged, but it will then 
come to a standstill and will not rise 
any higher, no matter how long the charge 
is continued. The maximum voltage thus 
reached is not a fixed point, varying wide- 
ly at different times, depending upon the 
age of the battery, the temperature, the 
strength of the electrolyte and the charg- 
ing rate. 

During discharge the voltage falls, and 
if the discharge were carried far enough, 





it would reach zero, but experience hag 
shown that this point is much too low for 
safety, resulting in the rapid destruction 
of the plates. 

Specific gravity: Due to the fact that 
during discharge the active materia! of 
both plates becomes sulphated, the specifie 
gravity of the electrolyte falls. During 
charge the reverse process goes on, the 
sulphate is driven out, and the specifie 
gravity of the electrolyte rises. As with 
the voltage, the gravity will rise gradually 
during charge until all the sulphate is 
driven out of the plates, but will then 
show no further increase, no matter how 
long the charge is continued. The maxi- 
mum gravity thus obtained is also a vari- 
able figure, depending upon the tempera- 
ture of the electrolyte as well as upon the 
actual amount of acid and water present 
in the cell. 

The fall in gravity is almost proportional 
to the ampere-hour discharge; in other 
words, specific gravity readings can be 
used aS an ampere-hour meter, but un- 
fortunately, gravity readings are difficult 
or disagreeable to obtain in the case of 
vehicle batteries, so that this check on 
the discharge is not frequently used. 

Gassing: Until nearly charged the 
plates in a storage battery should absorb 
the energy put into them with little or 
no gassing. When they are _ nearly 
charged the energy instead of being stored 
shows itself in the form of more or less 
gassing, the amount depending upon the 
rate of charge. During discharge a cell 
should never gas. If it does so, it is an indi- 
cation that it has been run down much 
too low and needs immediate attention. 


Voltage and Gravity Readings 


Of the above indications, the first two, 
voltage and gravity are those most com- 
monly employed in operating. 
while of great assistance as a guide or 
warning, cannot be depended upon for 
accurate results, and is only used when 
nothing but the most crude methods of 
operation are practical. 

Either voltage or gravity readings alone 
could be used, but as both have ad- 
vantages in certain cases, and disad- 
vantages in others, it is advisable to use 
each for the purpose for which it is best 
fitted, the one serving as a check on the 
other. 

Voltage has the great disadvantage in 
that it is dependent upon the rate of cur- 
rent flowing. Open-circuit readings are of 
no value, as a cell reads almost the same 
discharged as it does charged. On the 
other hand, a voltmeter is a very easy 
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instrument to read and may be located 
wherever desirable. 

Specific gravity readings are almost in- 
dependent of the current flowing, but the 
hydrometer is difficult to read, not very 
sensitive and the readings must be taken 
directly at the cells. 

Charge: In the case of the pasted type 
of plates used almost entirely in vehicle 
service, experience has shown that the 
manner of charging has much to do with 
the life of the plates, and on this account 
it is sometimes stated that the life of a 
vehicle cell is proportional to the number 
of charges, rather than the number of 
discharges. On this account it is wise to 
charge the cells as moderately as prac- 
tical. On the other hand, it has been 
found that if the plates are to be kept 
in good condition, it is necessary to oc- 
easionally charge them to a maximum, thus 
reducing all the sulphate. Also, the dif- 
ferent cells of a battery work as inde- 
pendent units, and while their efficiencies 
are approximately the same, there is gen- 
erally some slight variation, which if the 
cells are charged on a very efficient basis, 
will sooner or later cause irregularity, the 
cells with the lowest efficiency dropping 
behind. It is necessary, therefore, occa- 
sionally to even them up or the low cells 
will get in trouble. To meet these condi- 
tions, charges are divided into two classes 
—regular charges which should be as 
efficient as possible, and overcharges given 
at stated intervals, which are carried to a 
maximum voltage and gravity, and intend- 
ed to reduce all the sulphate in plates and 
even up any irregularity in the cells. 


Charging New Batteries 


Initial charge: New batteries are usual- 
ly received in a charged condition, but 
when this is not the case, the plates being 
shipped dry, or where the battery has 
been taken out of commission, it re- 
quires an initial charge before it is 
ready for service. This charge is not 
a complicated matter, but requires con- 
siderable time, frequently over 100 hours, 
and there is a very general tendency 
to cut it short. When the initial charge 
is not complete the plates will not be 
properly formed, a certain amount of 
sulphate will remain in them which will 
produce local action, and the capacity and 
life of the cells will be materially reduced. 

In regular operation it is well to charge 
at the lowest possible rate. A large part 
of the wear on the plates is caused by the 
gassing, and the amount of gassing is re- 
duced by a lower rate of current. Since 
the gassing occurs almost entirely near 
the end of the charge, it is especially im- 
portant that the charging rate be low at 
this point, so that when the available 
time is limited, the necessary number of 
ampere-hours can be gotten into the bat- 
tery with the least possible wear by hav- 
ing the current rate high at the begin- 
ning of the charge and low at the end. 

There is one point in connection with 
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the charge which should be especially 
emphasized, namely, that the final voltage 
corresponding to a full charge is not a 
fixed figure, but varies widely, depending 
upon the charging rate, the temperature, 
the strength of the electrolyte and the 
age of the battery. For this reason charg- 
ing to a fixed voltage is unreliable and 
likely to result disastrously. The charge 
should be continued until the voltage or 
gravity cease rising, no matter what ac- 
tual figures are reached. Old cells at high 
temperatures may not go above 2.4 volts 
per cell, whereas if very cold, they have 
been known to run up to 3 volts. 

Four Charging Maxims 

The points to be especially emphasized 
in connection with the charge are: 

First—On regular charges keep the rates 
as low as practical and cut off the current 
promptly. It is preferable to cut off a 
little too soon rather than to run too long 
where there is any question. 

Second—Overcharges must be given at 
stated intervals and continued to a com- 
plete maximum. They should be cut off 
at the proper point, but when in doubt it 
is safer to run too long, rather than to 
cut off too soon. 

Third—Do not limit the charge by fixed 
voltage. 

Fourth—Keep the temperature within 
safe limits. 

Discharge: The discharge largely takes 
eare of itself, except that a battery should 
not be run down below its voltage limit. 
The rate of current has very little effect 
upon the life of the plates, provided the 
discharge is not carried down too far. 
Where a battery is completely discharged 
it should be charged as soon as possible, 
and if it has been run down too low the 
charge should be continued to a maximum 
similar to the overcharge. 

The Ampere-Hour Meter 

Many attempts have been made to de- 
velop apparatus which would automatically 
show the charge and discharge of a storage 
battery, but these have either been based 
on the wrong principles, or else the instru- 
ments would not stand the wear and tear 
to which they were subjected, and they 
have therefore not proved satisfactory. 
Within the last year or so, however, a 
mercury type of ampere-hour meter has 
been placed on the market, designed 
especially for battery use, and so far the 
results obtained have been very promising. 
This meter is equipped with a large dial 
and a pointer which can be set by hand 
to any point desired. The pointer revolves 
in one direction during charge and in the 
opposite direction during discharge, and 
registers directly the ampere-hour output 
or input to the battery. The mercury in 





which the armature disk is submerged acts 
as a dash-pot, and seems to be very effe¢t- 
ive in damping the vibrations and jolts 
which such a meter has to stand. 

During discharge the meter shows di- 
rectly what capacity has been taken out, 
so that it is a simple matter to determine 
what is left in the battery. For charging 
the procedure is somewhat more compli- 
eated, although not seriously so. It is 
necessary to charge a battery for from 15 
to 20 per cent more ampere-hours than are 
discharged in order to make up for the 
losses in the battery. The method used 
to accomplish this is to move the pointer 
ahead the proper number of ampere-hours 
just before charging, then charge until 
the pointer comes back to zero. The 
meters are equipped with an electrical con- 
tact at the zero point, which can be made 
to automatically open the circuit if de- 
sired. As will be seen, this considerably 
simplifies the handling of the charge, but 
there is one point which must not be over- - 
looked, and which should be strongly 
emphasized, namely, that the efficiency of 
a battery varies with the amount of work 
it does, being much lower for light work 
than heavy. In fact, as long as in com- 
mission, the battery needs regular charges, 
even if it does no work at all, in other 
words its efficiency would then be zero. 
This condition can be handled in several 
ways. Under average conditions it is 
probably safe to charge by the ampere- 
hour meter for a set period, say 2 weeks, 
provided at the end of this period the bat- 
tery is given a regular overcharge. An 
alternative method is to give an additional 
charge once a week by the meter of what- 
ever number of ampere-hours is found 
necessary to keep the battery up. The 
regular bi-weekly overcharge will prob- 
ably be found to be the safer method, 
especially in private service where the 
conditions are so variable, but whatever 
method is used, too much emphasis cannot 
be laid upon the fact that if a battery 
is to be kept in good condition, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary charges with the 
ampere-hour meter, regular overcharges 
must be given. The meter certainly gives 
promise of reducing the amount of atten- 
tion a battery requires, but the danger is 
that it will therefore be assumed that it 
will eliminate all of it. 

Battery Short Circuits 

Short circuits between the plates are 
largely eliminated through the use of 
the wood separator. This point, therefore, 
does not need any special attention beyond 
that of seeing that the separators are in 
good condition when installed. With the 
sediment under the plates, however, the 
ease is different. It is a natural tendency 
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to wish to run a battery as long as pos- 
sible before putting it out of commission 
for overhauling. The result is that very 
generally the sediment is allowed to get 
up to the plates before the battery is 
washed. When the sediment reaches the 
plates, there is a discharge of wasted cur- 
rent through it, which in turn necessitates 
that the cell be given more charge in order 
to hold it up, and the extra charging 
again throws down still more sediment. 
Further, the sediment becomes sulphated 
and by local action with the active ma- 
terial of the plates in contact with it, 
causes the active material to become sul- 
phated, which again increases the tendency 
to washing out. The result is that the 
plates begin to lose their active material 
rapidly if the sediment is allowed to col- 
lect until it reaches them, and it is, there- 
tore, evident that if a battery is to give 
its normal life it is absolutely essential 
that the sediment be cleaned out before, 
and not after, it reaches the plates. The 
rate at which the sediment collects de- 
pends largely upon the way a battery is 
handled, and it is, therefore, necessary to 
determine this rate for each individual 
case, A cell should be cut out after say 
fifty charges, the depth of sediment meas- 
ured and the rate so obtained, used to 
determine the time when the battery will 
need cleaning. As there is apt to be some 
variation in the amount of sediment in 
different cells, and as the sediment is 
thrown down more rapidly during the lat- 
ter part of a period than at the beginning, 
it is always advisable to allow at least 4- 
inch clearance. If the ribs in the bottom 
of the jars are 1%-ineh high, figure on 
cleaning when the sediment reaches a 
depth of 115-inch. 

Washing Storage Batteries 

Before dismantling a battery for wash- 
ing, if practical, have it fully charged. 
Otherwise, if the plates are badly sul- 
phated, they are likely to throw down 
considerable sediment on the charge after 
the cleaning is completed. 

There have been a great many com- 
plaints of lack of capacity from batteries 
after washing. Almost without exception 
this is found to be due to lack of a com- 
plete charge following the cleaning. The 
plates are frequently in a sulphated con- 
dition when dismantled and in any case 
are exposed to the air during the clean- 
ing process, and thus lose more or less of 
their charge. When re-assembled, they 
consequently need a very complete charge, 
and in some cases the equivalent of the 
initial charge, and unless this charge is 
given the cells will not show capacity and 
will soon give trouble again. This charge 
should be as complete as. that described 





elsewhere in connection with the initial 
charge. 

Flushing or replacing evaporation in 
cells with electrolyte instead of water is 
a most common mistake. The plates of a 
storage battery must always be kept cov- 
ered with electrolyte, but the evaporation 
must be replaced with pure water only. 
There seems to be a more or less general 
tendency to confuse the electrolyte of a 
storage battery with that of a primary 
cell. The latter becomes weakened as the 
eell discharges and eventually requires re- 
newal. With the storage battery, however, 
this is not the case, at least to anything 
like the same degree and unless acid is 
actually lost through slopping or a broken 
jar it should not be necessary to add any- 
thing but water to the cells between clean- 
ings. Acid goes into the plates during dis- 
charge, but with proper charging it will 
all be driven out again so that there will 
be practically no loss in the specific grav- 
ity readings, or at least one so slight that 
it does not require adjustment) between 
cleanings. Thus, unless some of the elec- 
trolyte has actually been lost, if the 
specific gravity readings are low it is an 
indication that something is wrong, but 
the trouble is not that the readings are 
low but that something is causing them to 
be low, and the proper thing to do is to 
remove the cause and not try to cover it 
up by doctoring the indicator. The acid 
is in the cells and if it does not show in 
the readings it must be in the form of 
sulphate, and the proper thing to do is to 
remove the cause of the sulphation, if 
there is one, and then with proper charg- 
ing drive the acid out of the plates, and 
the specific gravity readings will then 
come back to the proper point. The too 
frequent practice in such cases is to add 
electrolyte to the cells in order to bring 
up the readings, which as already ex- 
plained, are only the indication of the 
trouble, and this further aggravates the 
condition, until finally the plates become 
so sulphated that. lack of capacity causes 
a complaint. This practice of adding elec- 
trolyte to cells instead of water seems to 
be becoming more and more common. In 
general, it is much the safer course to 
assume that the electrolyte is all right 
and look for trouble elsewhere than to 
attempt to doctor it by the addition of 
more acid, and a great deal of trouble to- 
day is the result of a misunderstanding of 
this one point. 

Restoring Weak Battery Cells 


The treatment required for bringing a 
low cell or battery back into shape, while 
quite simple, is one of the most misunder- 
stood parts of battery operation. The 


causes of low cells may be very varied, but 





the results produced and consequently the 
treatment required, is not so varied. The 
general procedure is as follows: 

First—Restore the cell mechanically 

Second—Renew the electrolyte if there 
is any question as to its purity. 

Third—Restore the cell electrically by 
charging. 

Before dismantling a cell, if practical, 
have it fully charged, the mechanical 
restoration then simply covers the opera- 
tion of examining the cell and putting it 
as nearly as posible back into its original 
condition. This should not be difficult 
for anyone who is familiar with the as. 
sembly of the elements. 

Where there is any question ag to its 
purity the electrolyte should be renewed, 
as the expense is not great in the case of 
the small cells used in vehicle service, and 
it would hardly pay to have an analysis 
made. Where any considerable amount of 
electrolyte is under suspicion, the manu- 
facturers will gladly analyze the same. 
It is well to always have the water used 
for replacing evaporation and new elec- 
trolyte, unless furnished by the battery 
manufacturers, tested. 

The most marked effect of an impurity 
is to cause the plates to become a bad 
color, the cells to become inefficient elec- 
trically and, in extreme eases, the plates 
may be ruined. 

When the electrolyte is renewed the jar 
and plates should be thoroughly washed 
and the new electrolyte should be of about 
the same strength as that renewed in order 
to allow for any acid which may be in 
the plates. 

The electrical restoration has been prob- 
ably the greatest stumbling block, and 
largely through lack of understanding, as 
this operation consists in simply charging 
the cell until a maximum voltage and 
gravity are reached. The common mistake 
is to cut off the charge before it is com- 
plete, in which case, the plates being still 
sulphated, will not show eapacity and are 
likely, through local action, to soon get 
into bad condition again. 


Sulphating, Normal and Abnormal 


With the possible exception of trouble 
due to an impurity, it can be generally 
stated that chemically the final condition 
requiring treating is abnormal sulphat- 
ing, and even where an impurity is pres- 
ent in the electrolyte its action is assisted 
by sulphating. It should be understood 
that sulphating is a normal as well as an 
abnormal process in the charge and dis- 
charge of storage batteries, and the differ- 
ence is in the degree, not the process. The 
abnormal condition is that ordinarily re- 
ferred to by the term. In normal service 
sulphating doés not reach the point where it 
is difficult to reduce, but if carried too far 
the condition becomes so complete that it 
is difficult to reduce, and injury results. A 
very crude method of illustrating the dif- 
ferent degrees of sulphating is to consider 
it as beginning in individual particles 
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wiformly distributed throughout the ac- 
tive material. Each particle of sulphate 
is then entirely surrounded by active ma- 
terial. The sulphate itself is a non-con- 
ductor, but being surrounded by active 
material the current can reach it from 
all sides and it is easily reduced. This 
js normal sulphate. As the action goes 
further the particles of sulphate become 
larger and join together and their out- 
side conducting surface is greatly reduced 
in comparison with their volume, so that 
it becomes increasingly difficult to reduce 
them and we have abnormal sulphate. 

The general cure for sulphating is 
charging, so that a cell having been me- 
chanicaly restored the electrical restora- 
tion consists simply in the proper charg- 
ing. Sulphate reduces slowly and on this 
account it is a good plan to use a rather 
low-current rate. High rates cause ex- 
cessive gassing, heating and do not hasten 
the process appreciably, so that it is the 
safer as well as the more efficient plan to 
go slowly. A good rate is about one-fifth 
normal. The length of charge will depend 
upon the degree of sulphating. In one 
actual case it required 3 months’ charg- 
ing night and day to complete the opera- 
tion, but this was, of course, an excep- 
tional one. The aim should be to continue 
until careful voltage and gravity readings 
show no further increase for at least 10 
hours and an absolute maximum has been 
reached. In serious cases it may be ad- 
visable to even exceed this time in order 
to make absolutely sure that all sulphate 
is reduced, and where there is any ques- 
tion it is much safer to charge too long, 
rather than to risk cutting off too soon. A 
partial charge is only a temporary expedi- 
ent, the cell still being sulphated will drop 
behind again. 

Filling With Water 

Since the specific gravity readings are 
affected not only by the charge, but also 
by the evaporation and changes in tem- 
perature, it is advisable, where an abso- 
lute maximum is to be reached, to elimi- 
nate these. The evaporation should be re- 
placed with sufficient frequency to keep 
the electrolyte accurately at a fixed height 
above the plates. In this way water is 
added so frequently that very little has 


to be added at any one time, and the 


effect on the specific gravity readings is 
negligible. The temperature variations 
are eliminated by reading the temperature 
of the electrolyte, when specific gravity 
readings are taken, and correcting the lat- 
ter to some standard temperature, such as 
70 degrees Fahrenheit. 
made by 


This correction is 
adding 1 point—.001 specific 
gravity—for every 3 degrees above 70 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and subtracting 1 point 
for every 
Fahrenheit. 

When the charge is complete the specific 
gravity of the electrolyte should be ad- 
justed to the proper point and the cell is 
ready for service. Where there is time, 
ani the facilities are at hand, it is a good 


3 degrees below 70 degrees 
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plan to take a test discharge in order to 
make sure that everything is all right. 

Failure in the restoration of low cells 
is probably more often due to cutting off 
the charge too soon than to any other 
cause, and from the troubles which are 
being reported this point evidently needs 
to be brought out more strongly. 

In closing, a word or two about the ve- 
hicles themselves. As manufacturers we 
wish to admit without argument that the 
battery is the most important part of the 
vehicle, but, on the other hand, we would 
like to protest against the frequent prac- 
tice of blaming the battery for everything 
that goes wrong. The battery is rated in 
ampere-hours, not mileage, and when the 
mileage of a vehicle falls short trouble 
should be looked for in the vehicle as well 
as in the battery. Batteries are regularly 
rated at their 4-hour discharge rate, this 
being about an average running rate for 
vehicles. The capacity, however, varies 
widely with different discharge rates, de- 
creasing as the rates increase, so that any- 
thing which causes the vehicle to consume 
more current will more than proportion- 
ately reduce its mileage. For example, 
suppose that due to inefficient tires, poor 
bearings or binding brake, a normal cur- 
rent of 20 amperes is increased to 30 am- 
peres. If the ampere-hour capacity were 
still the same, and there were no other 
losses, the mileage would be reduced about 
one-third. This increase in current, how- 
ever, reduces the actual capacity of the 
battery by about 10 per cent. The aver- 
age discharge voltage is also reduced and 
the drop in wiring of the vehicle is in- 


’ ereased, so that the watts delivered to the 


motor are still further reduced, and finally 
the motor itself is somewhat less efficient 
at the higher rate, so that the net result 
is that the mileage of the vehicle instead 
of being reduced by one-third, is actually 
eut down by about one-half. It is thus 
evident how important it is that the ve- 
hiele as well as the battery be kept in 
the best of condition. 

As has already been stated, no attempt 
has been made to cover many of the de- 
tails of battery operation, but rather to 
emphasize and explain some of the most 
common errors found in the handling of 
the vehicle batteries of today and of 
these probably that which should be 
brought out most forcibly is the matter of 
flushing cells with electrolyte instead of 
water. Keep the plates covered with 
electrolyte, but use only pure water, not 
acid, for replacing the evaporation. 

In discussing the ampere-hour meter 
Ernest Lunn said: ‘‘Some of the advan- 
tages claimed for the meter and proven as 
far as my observation has gone are: 1— 
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It enables the driver to see at a glance 
how much of his battery capacity has been 
used up at any time. 2—It enables him 
to get an ampere-hour test on his battery 
every time he runs his battery out. 3—In 
commercial work it prevents the lazy 
driver from lying about the amount of 
charge left in the battery. Anyone who 
has had to do with commereial truck driv- 
ers knows very well that it is a habit that 
they acquire of saying that they have not 
sufficient capacity left in the batteries to 
make another trip, especially if it is along 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 4—It 
gives the best kind of a check on the 
charge, provided the battery is charged on 
a voltage or gravity basis. 5—It has so 
far shown that it is a reliable meter to 
govern the charge, no other instrument 
except the regular volt-ammeter mounted 
in the switch board being necessary. This 
does not mean that the usual gravity read- 
ings should not be taken as a rule. 6—It 
enables the private owner who keeps his 
rig in a publie garage to determine wheth- 
er he is getting his battery fully charged. 
7—It enables him, with the automatie cut- 
off device, to keep his motor car in his 


own barn with comparative safety. These 


-are a few things that it can do. It is a 


question whether an instrument with so 
many virtues will be able to survive.’’ 
Cook Into Vehicle Faults 

Frederick J. Newman said: ‘About 
the ampere-hour meter: That is a very 
old device. Recently a concern has brought 
out a new type ampere-hour meter as a 
new thing. The ampere-hour meter is a 
meter which registers ampere-hours. There 
are two types of that meter, one of which 
records the discharge, and then when you 
want to charge a vehicle you want to set 
the hand ahead a little bit to take care 
of the loss of charge, and then charge to 
zero. The other type is one in which the 
discharge travels at a faster rate than the 
charge; so that is compensated for. I 
think if we try to use the ampere-hour 
meters we are going to get into trouble, 
for this reason, if you are going to use 
them in pleasure vehicles, and the garage 
owners to save money in connection with 
the amount of ‘juice’ they want to give 
you, it won’t take them very long to learn 
how to revolve that hand back to zero and 
you don’t get the amount. In commercial 
service you can use a hydrometer. If you 
design the cars so that the batteries are 
accessible, so you can put the hydrometer 
into it and read your history, it does not 
need any $30 or $40 instrument to test it; 
a little $1.50 instrument will do the work, 
and you get that acid out of the battery. 
I think that ampere-hour meter will get us 

(Continued on Page 33.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS LEVERS AND MOTIONS 


TRAIGHT-LINE designing possesses 

the merit of eliminating lost motion, 
undue wear and a certain class of troubles 
that follow when eccentric work is promi- 
nent. The superior product is that with 
the least number of parts. It is the height 
of fallacy to use extraordinary grades of 
material, purchased at great cost, difficult 
to procure, and only to be had from special 
heats, merely to enable the designer to em- 
ploy crooked levers, and other parts that 
would be satisfactory in normal grades of 
material, were they but properly designed. 
Pull rods, for brakes, when they have 
bends in them, will fail to do the work in 
a proper and satisfactory manner, because 
when tension comes the rods will 
straighten instead of applying the full 
measure of pressure to the shoes. A pull 
rod with a bend in it is to all intents and 
purposes a spring. It is highly improbable 
that any designer would deliberately place 
a@ spring in the motion which is intended 
to transmit pressure to the brake shoes; 
this is exactly what is done when a pull- 
rod with a bend in it is used. 

Links in compression are even less effi- 
ecient than when they are in tension, if 
they have a bend in them, and when push 
rods are employed, which is not recom- 
mended in motor car work, they should be 
straight and as short as possible. If they 
have to be used at all, and if the length is 
great, they should be guided, and the laws 
of columns should be followed in every 
ease. Since push rods are of mild steel, 
as a rule, they should be calculated on a 
basis of wrought iron, as columns with 
two pin-bearings, the formula being as 
follows: 


p—__ 40,000 
1 1)2 
i Se 
+75,0001 ¥ 5 
When P = strength per square inch, in 
pounds. 
] = length in inches, 
r = least radius of gyration. 
One-fifth of the value so found will be 
safe. 


By Thomas J. Fay 
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Fic. 1—CONVENIENT CONTROLS 
Fic. 4—KeEy AND CLAMP METHOD 


The least radius of gyration, since it 
enters into the formula, dictates the use 
of a round section, under ordinary condi- 
tions, which may be solid or hollow, prefer- 
ably the latter, by consulting the table of 
properties of sections afforded it will be 
evident at a glance that the tubular sec- 
tion will be stable and economical in the 
use of material. 

In tension the section may be of any 
shape so long as it is uniform and the 
tension per square inch should be on a 
basis of about 12,000 pounds per square 
inch. It is a waste of material to have 
the rods stronger, and it is of the greatest 


importance in motor car work to limit the 
weight quite as much as a reasonable 
factor of safety will allow of. The area 
of the respective sections may be found as 
follows: 


Area of a Round Section 


If solid: A= D? X .7854. 
If hollow: A= (D* X .7854) — (a x 
.7854). 


When A = area in square inches. 

D = least outside diameter in inches, 

d = greatest diameter of bore of hole 
in inches. 

If the rod is threaded it will be at the 
root of the thread that the least diameter 
will be found as a rule; it is also at the 
root of the thread that rods are likely to 
part, due to the notch which is the point 
of concentration of the strain. If an ir. 
regular section is used, the area of the 
same will have to be determined, and if 
castings are employed they will have to 
be with a larger factor of safety than 
usual, and even then it is scarcely to be 
expected that the strength will be of a 
character to be relied upon. 

In connection with small shafts and 
other parts in and about the power plant 
it is difficult to so design that the keys 
will have adequate bearing. In any event, 
if keys are not tightly fitted they will fail 
in service, and while it is desirable to use 
sufficiently large keys it is at the same 
time necessary to fit them as tightly as 
possible with a good bearing throughout 
the whole length on the sides only. The 
formula for proportioning keys may be 
used as follows: 

Let D = diameter of shaft in inches. 

B= breadth of key in inches. 

L = length of key in inches. 

T = twisting-moment in inch-pounds. 

S’ = working stress of shaft in pounds 
per square inch. 

S” = working stress of key in pounds 
per square inch. 

a D?S’ 
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Fic. 3—No Key USEpD 
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If the key is from the axis a distance 
equal to: 
D 
Y=— 
Then T=BLS’Y 
Since the strength of 
equal that of the shaft: 


the key should 





cD?S’ BLS’D 
16 a 2 
And 7 D*?S’=8 BLS” 
wr D*S’ 
Hence L = ————— 
8BLS’” 


Divers Methods Are in Vogue 

Referring to the methods of securing 
linkages and levers of the several varieties 
to torsion members it is important to note 
that good fitting takes precedence of 
everything else. It makes no difference 


which method is selected insofar as stabil- 
ity is concerned if the fit is below a cer- 
tain standard. Convenience, Fig. 1, is a 


prime requisite and to this convenience 
must be coupled a certain harmony which 
will follow if the whole plan is carefully 


thought out. Having fixed upon the parts 


to be used and when they are placed in 
such a way as not to interfere with each 
other, it is then proper to consider the 
details, as the way the levers are to be 
secured to the shafts, one of which, shown 
in Fig, 2, representing a fit is prevented 
from turning by means of a key and is 


held on the shaft by a nut which in turn 
should be prevented from backing off, for 
Which purpose a cotter-pin serves very 
well, but the nut should be castellated. 

Fig. 3 represents a modification of Fig. 
2, in that the shank is square instead of 
round, but it is not enough to have it so; 
the it should be such that the nut will 
have to be brought up against the hub, 
in crder to force the lever on against the 
tap-red square, otherwise there is no use 
in ‘.pering. It is also important to pro- 
vid a full bearing for the entire length of 
the hub, and if the shaft is blued when 
the lever is put in place and then taken 
off gain the blue will show if the bearing 
is ty the entire length. 


Fig. 4 is of a lever keyed on to a paral- 
lel shaft and the hub is split for the entire 
axle distance on the inside sufficiently far 
back to enable the clamping bolt to do its 
work of clamping the hub tight on the 
shaft, as well as preventing the lever 
from drifting off. In some cases the nut 
is dispensed with, in which cases the 
clamping bolt cuts through the shaft suffi- 
ciently to hold the lever in place. Fig. 5 
shows a lever that is held from turning on 
the shaft and from drifting off, by means 
of a taper pin; this plan is absolutely 
worthless in motor car work, and even 
when a key is used in conjunction with 
the taper pin, as shown in Fig. 6, the idea 
is barely good enough to consider. In all 
such work, since parallel fits are used, it 
is important to have the bore of the hub 
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Fic. 9—FuLL UNIVERSAL COUPLING 

Fic. 10—A SHIEVE SYSTEM 


so close that a press fit will follow. Grind- 
ing is necessary in such cases, and the al- 
lowance to make for the press fit depends 
upon the diameter of the shaft. 

Fig. 7 represents a plan involving a 
flange and one pull bolt in addition to two 
balls placed to take the torsional effort. 
This plan is shown with the lever coming 
on the end of the shaft. The flanging 
scheme may also be used in the conven- 
tional way, with bolts around the per- 
iphery. Fig. 8 indicates a universal con- 
nection used in conjunction with spark- 
advance linkages, and it has the advan- 
tage of serving in cramped space; in this 
ease the linkage is given a right-angled 
turn at its end, and is fitted into a hole 
in the head of the bolt, passing through 
the lever boss. 

Fig. 9 is of a conventional type of full 
universal, possessing many advantages, 
among which long life is prominent. In 
this plan long bearings are possible and 
the fit may be close enough to eliminate 
lost motion. If the nature of the work 
demands, bronze bearing brasses may be 
used, and in such cases it is important to 
have the brasses very thin; thick brasses 
have a tendency of squashing and the hole 
becomes elliptical, producing lost motion. 

Fig. 10 is of a shieve, and is much used 
in connection with carbureter and spark- 
advance levers. It represents great flexi- 
bility, and when rods are used at all 
points excepting at the shieve, the plan is 
quite free from changing length. A spring 
is used to draw the linkages in one direc- 
tion, and the motion is positive in the 
other. Fig. 11 represents a taper fit in 
connection with levers of great responsi- 
bility, and when the taper is right, say 
3g inch to the foot, if the hub is pulled up 
on the taper with some pressure this form 
of holding will give absolutely no trouble 
at all. The key should be in accord with 
the formula contrived for dimensions of 
keys, but care should be exercised not to 
cut away any more of the bearing metal 
than a well-designed key will require. 

Fig. 12 represents a modification of the 
taper fit given in Fig. 11, the difference 
being that the later is on a square shank; 
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this plan is also very secure, but it is 
harder to fit assuming that the surfaces 
are to be in good contact for the entire 
axle length. This idea is also with levers 
of great responsibility, and is much in use. 
Fig. 13 gives the relations of the con- 
trolling parts as they are placed to serve 
the driver of a car, and although there are 
divers modifications of the plan shown, the 
dominant idea is convenience. Slowly but 
surely standards are being fixed upon, and 
the control levers should ultimately be 
standardized. 

Fig. 14 is of a linkage with universal 
joints of the ball-and-socket type, using 
steel tubing for the purpose. This idea is 
worthy of much confidence and as the 
drawing shows means are provided for dis- 
posing of lost motion, although a ball joint 
offers the most surface and is the least 
likely to wear. Clamping bolts with 
pinned nuts prevent the parts from back- 
ing off. Fig. 15 shows how it is possible 
to avoid the use of joints, which on small 
parts are prone to go adrift and cost more 
than is reasonable in many cases. If suit- 
able material is used there is no reason 
why the shaft should not be formed to 
serve as a lever in the manner as shown 
and the process of die-forging is available 
for this class of work. Fig. 16 illustrates 
a locking device for a needle valve adjust- 





























Fic. 13—RELATION OF CONTROL PARTS 
Fic. 14—BALL-AND-SOCKET LINKAGE 





ment sometimes used on carbureters, and 
as a rule the spring lock gives more 
trouble than it is worth. This is due to 
the absence of sufficient length of the 
spring, and in the illustration an attempt 
is made to indicate a sufficient length of 
spring to answer the purpose. 


(To be continued.) 
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WANTS HARDER GLIDDEN TOUR 


Tarrytown, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age— 
Now that the Glidden tour is over and the 
manufacturers and contestants have had 
an opportunity to view the event from a 
commercial as well as a sporting stand- 
point, they cannot help but arrive at two 
conclusions. First, that the tour was a 
great success in the development of the 
business in the section of the country 
through which it passed and should be re- 
peated, and secondly, that for the coming 
season the rules covering the run should 
be more strictly and scientifically drawn 
than they were this year. 








For instance, 
in this year’s run, cars made a perfect 
score and yet experienced considerable dif- 
ficulty; as there were no _ penalizations 
made for adjustment of carbureters, igni- 
tion troubles, oiling or adjustment of 
brakes and cars were allowed to be towed, 
which was done by fourteen of the en- 
trants, including some six-cylinder cars 
and prize winners. Had the rules this 
year taken these matters into considera- 
tion there would be a very different rank- 
ing of the cars at the end of the run. We 
believe that ignition trouble to the average 
motorist is one of the most serious difficul- 
ties they may experience and one which 
is the cause of more stoppages and trouble 
than any other one thing. While undoubt- 
edly the oiling system is of the utmost im- 
portance to the entire life of a car, and 
any event of the nature such as the Glid- 
den tour should put the oiling system to 
the severest test. Dependable brakes of 
long service is what every motorist wants 
and that a perfect-score car could go 





Fic. 12—TapPrr AND Nut ON SQUARE SHANK 


through making frequent adjustments to 
their brakes without penalization, we do 
not feel is just as the thing should be. 
Without detracting from the splendid per. 
formance which the perfect-score cars did 
make, we cannot help but wonder what 
the result would have been had the rules 
been drawn up in a more technical way 
and with less favoritism to the large cars. 

Our own entries which won class D, ears 
selling from $1,000 to $1,750, were lost 
sight of in the placing of the final re 
wards, and the public was made to feel 
that nothing but the high-powered and ex- 
pensive cars were capable of winning such 
an event. Whereas our cars made the en- 
tire run without an adjustment of the ear- 
bureter, ignition or oiling system, and it 
was not necessary to even tighten the 
brakes, and we were not towed up any 
hills. The light weight of the cars re- 
duced tire troubles to a minimum, having 
only two punctures, the same casings car 
rying the cars through the entire trip. 

Hoping that next year Motor Age will 
use its influence to make the run 
more strenuous than it was this year, a trip 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, we be 
lieve, being the most advisable, and that 
the rules be gotten up in a way that would 
give the lower-priced cars equal advantage 
with the high-priced ories.—C. W. Kelsey. 
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Fig. 15—AVOIDING USE OF JOINTS 
Fic. 16—N®EDLE VALVE LOCK 
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REMOVING STUCK PISTON 

Na recent issue of Motor Age a means 
| was asked for removing a piston which 
ad been shoved too far into the cylinder, 
thereby allowing the first ring to pass a 
shoulder in the combustion chamber, 
whence it expanded and prevented the 


with a part of the broken shaft attached 
thereto was brought to the repair 
A shop together with the new shaft. As 
shown in Fig. 2, the end of the new shaft 
NS, designed to fit into the hub of the 
flywheel, contained a key K. In the same 
illustration are two views of the flywheel 
with the broken shaft intact. B is the 












































yiston’s removal. Since the publication of ‘ 4 ; 

d this dilemma numerous inquiries have been bushing in which the end of the eluteh- 
nade and several suggestions have been shaft rested, the dotted line C represent- 
ventured by readers of Motor Age and ing the size of the end of the crankshaft; 

to echnical editors of other journals. One ~ Kr set veges ediiages ont 

Ea method advanced was to fill the combus- rsh ee ithe was roy eae other 

"i tion chamber with water, then apply air peer tires , 5 ma t pap. t us bee 

és wressure through the priming-cock, or pe pie re a tei ae _ ne 

id syark-plug hole; the theory being that the = psa se ” Ris aa nia ye pe 

“a pressure so applied would force the ring ‘i " : ee Inte a ywneel. n the be- 

” lack into its groove. ‘This theory, of Fic. 1 ief that there was a cap on the end of 

a ourse, is quite unsound and impracticable, . the hub attempts had been made to 7 

P: because even if the inside edges of the how the piston is stuck; the kottcm edges move the same with a cold chisel and a 

7 ring were not exposed, the opening at the of the top ring R resting against the hammer; this had no more effect than the 

“i Jot would allow the water to get in back shoulder S all around the circumference. . burring up of the hub. It was then sug- 

2 f the ring and render the pressure inef- Now if a hole about %4 inch in diameter gested that a wheel puller be applied, but, 

’ fective. ? were drilled through the cylinder at A so fearing to break the flywheel, this means 

, Another scheme, one in which magnet- that a piece of wire or flexible flat steel, was not tried. At last it was concluded 

. sm is the agent used, is furnished by an Such as used in steel measuring tape, could that the screws S were for no other pur- 

: astern eritic, who says: ‘‘With an iron be slipped around the ring, it could be pose than to secure the shaft, which had 

Cf or steel shaft, the former preferred, about pulled together and the piston removed; either been shrunk or pressed into place. 

: iy inches in diameter as a core, and °F; if three holes were drilled, as near 120 This proved to be correct, for after set- 

: using No. 16 or 18 covered wire, ai a degrees apart as possible, pressure could ting the outfit over the forge for a few 

: ell of ix or eight layers, the coil to be be brought to bear upon the ring in this minutes the steel shaft almost dropped out 

about 8 inches long and one end flush with Wise. After the piston is removed the of the wheel. A keyway wae thes ri = 

‘ the end of the core. Stand the cylinder holes could be carefully tapped and _ the flywheel and the new shaft put in. 

om end with the coil inside, making sure Plugged, and with a little paste made of HINTS FOR AMATEUR REPAIRMEN 

| that the core is in good magnetic contact litharge and glycerine applied to the plugs Don’t try to screw a nut down too tight. 

' with the piston, but separated from the before they are screwed into place, the you are liable to strip the thread. In 
vlinder walls. Switch a current on and off Cylinder would again be ready for use. tightening the nuts which hold down the 

. u the coil, at the same time working the To facilitate manipulation of the piston cylinders, or secure the bottom half 

piston up and down with the connecting ring, and the fitting of the plugs, it might of the crankease to the upper half, or in 

' rod and, unless the rings are very strong, be advisable to make the hole penetrating any case where several nuts and studs are 


the magnetism may be sufficient to con- the outside wall of the waterjacket about employed, be sure that a good firm con- 





tract them so they will enter the cylinder 4 of an inch larger than the inner one. tact is obtainel between the surfaces to 
grooves. The connecting rod might be HEAT SOLVED THE PROBLEM be drawn together before the nuts are 
sel as a core, but for the fact that the A problem which taxed the diagnostic drawn up. The nuts should be drawn 
3 vearing at the piston end is doubtless non- powers of several experts was recently up evenly all around. Don’t draw one 
magnetic metal. The size of the wire in solved in a repair shop in Chicago. The nut down tight, then proceed to the next 
the coil may vary somewhat, but the cur- erankshaft of a foreign car of prominent one, for if you do the chances are that you 
rent used should be as heavy as the size make had been broken, and the flywheei will break off a lug. When packing is 
of the wire will permit.’’ — used, paste it to one half—the stationary 


part preferred-—-using shellac when the 
connection must be oil-tight and white 
lead where a water-tight union is desired. 
A fold in the packing when the parts are 
drawn up tight will be the cause of a 
broken case or cylinder, or at least a leaky 
joint. Don’t use a pipe wrench or a pair 
of pliers to tighten a nut if a plain jaw 
wrench is at hand, and avoid the use of a 
wrench whose jaws are too large to fit the 
nut. In making 2 gasket for a flange on 
the water, or gas piping, be sure to cut 
out the hole in the middle; blind gaskets 
are very detrimental to the successful 
operation of a motor. Whatever you do. 
go easy, and try to make up your mind 
why and how you are going to do it. 


This is more plausible than the first 
suggestion, but also savors of the imprac- 
tical, because in ease it were possible to 
hagnetize the piston without also magnet- 
izing the eylinder, the tendency would be 
to draw the ring to the nearest point of 
‘ontact, which would be the top or bot- 
tom of the groove, and not into it. How- 
‘ver, impossible as the above modes may 
he, each contains a different line of 
thought and brings into play a valuable 
and commonly-used  scientifie principle 
Whose use is often overlooked by the 
mechanic, and which it is hoped may be 
Successfully employed in some similar way 
by readers of Motor Age. In Fig. 1 is a 
Sectional drawing of a cylinder showing 



































































Fic. 1 


-Reo Four-CYLINDER 


O MORE interesting announcement re- 
garding 1910 cars has been made than 
that of the Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, 


Mich., regarding its four-cylinder car, 
which it will market next year. The 
Reo concern has been the most consist- 


ent exponent of the two-cylinder- con- 
struction since its entry into the motor 
var field, and the marketing of a four- 
little the price 
of the two-cylinder is creating a 
deal of interest. 
Reo, which has been designated model R, 
has twin cylinder castings, the cylinders 


eylinder car at over 
great 


The new four-cylinder 











Moror PARTLY ASSEMBLED 


having 4-inch bore and 41-inch stroke 
and which is rated at 30-35-horsepower, 


A. M. for 
mula will have a 25.6 rating. The new 
Reo has, in addition to the four cylinders, 


but which, according to A. L. 


many points of interest in connection with 
it. Foremost comes the left-hand steering 
control, which is in keeping with the grow- 
ing tendency in this country. Second 
comes the use of three-quarter elliptic rear 
springs, now being adopted on many of 
the highest priced cars, and in conjunc- 
tion with which is the dropping of the 
frame in front of the rear axle, which 








2—Rro Power CONNECTING ROD BEARINGS AND 





1910 Reo Tourtna Car 


permits of the use of three-quarter springs 
and yet allows of the motor and transmis. 
sion being carried particularly low. The 
car is a shaft-drive construction, an@ 
transmits the power from the motor 
through a multiple disk clutch containeg 
in an oil-tight compartment in the fly. 
wheel, and a three-speed selective gearset, 
Internal and external brakes are fitted 
on the rear wheels, the front axle is an 
I-beam forging, and the body is a five 
passenger one. 

These are not a few points of interest 
about the Reo motor, chief among which 
is the valve situation, with the inlets di- 
rectly in the cylinder heads, whereas the 
exhausts are in bottom of ports on the 
right side. This valve arrangement al. 
lows of opening the exhaust by direct lift 
and operating the intakes through rocker 
arms, so that only one camshaft is needed, 
this being incorporated in the crankcase 
at the right side. All of the valve lifters 
are adjustable and have fiber inserts to 
reduce the noise. Both intakes and ex- 
haust valves are of the bevel-seated type, 
having nickel steel heads electrically weld- 
ed to the stems. The feature of the motor 
and one illustrated in Fig. 1 is the one- 
piece crankcase with two large openings 
on the right side through which access is 
possible to adjust the lower bearings of the 
connecting rods. The forward half of the 
crankease has an oil reservoir cast in- 
tegrally with it which carries the oil sup- 
ply for the circulating lubrication system. 
Using a one-piece crankease necessitates 
supporting the end bearings of the crank- 
shaft in end plates, which allows of these 
bearings being adjusted from the outside 
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of the crankcase, the claim being that 
these can be adjusted in not over % hour. 
The crankshaft is a manganese steel forg- 
ing with a tensile strength of 110,000 
pounds to the square inch, and has 10% 
inches bearing length in the three bear- 
ings with 11%4-inch diameter in all of 
these, as well as for the four connecting 
wis. A practice followed in this motor, 
aud one Which has many followers in this 
country and abroad, is offsetting the 
rankshaft from the center line of the 
cylinders, so that on the explosion down 
stroke of the piston the angularity of the 
connecting rod is less than were the crank- 
shaft bearings located in the center plane 
of the cylinder. But the Reo company has 
gone further and offsets the camshaft from 
the center line of the valve plunger guides, 
sas to avoid side thrust of the valve lift- 
ers. The camshaft runs on three bronze 
hearings and the timing gears are spirally 
cut and operate in a bath of oil constant- 
y replenished from the motor lubricating 
system. Pistons carry three split com- 
pression rings above the wristpin and 
three oil grooves at the lower end, and a 
special pinching block with set screw is 
ised on the bolts holding the connecting 
rd in place, this locking arrangement 
being well adapted for adjustment through 
the openings in the side of the crankcase. 
The oiling system of the motor is of 
paramount importance. As already stated, 
the oil supply is carried in a reservoir or 
sump beneath the forward part of the 
rankease and a plunger pump driven by 
eccentric from the camshaft elevates the 
ol from this reservoir to the three bear- 
ings of the crankshaft and also to the face 


of the timing gear. This oil collects in 
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Fic. 3—Tur MAGNETO Is REGULARLY FITTED ON.MODEL R REO 


partition reservoirs in the base of the 
crankease and is maintained at a con- 
stant level, the connecting rods dipping into 
this supply and furnishing a splash system 
for the cylinder walls and pistons. In the 
bottom of each cylinder is a baffle plate 
which regulates the amount of splash 
which reaches the cylinder walls, this plate 
being used to avoid excess of oil in the 
eylinders and consequent fouling of the 
spark plugs. The oil reservoir in the mo- 
tor has capacity for 3 quarts, which should 
be sufficient for 250 or 300 miles. In this 
oiling system there is not a single exterior 


pipe. Much attention has been given to 


prevent the leakage of oil from motor 
parts. The first example is the fitting of 
return oil leads from the end bearings of 
the crankshaft, by which oil is returned 
from the outer ends of these bearings to 
the crankease. Another example is the 
valve plunger guides have recesses at the 
top for collecting oil and returning it to 
the ease; and a further precaution has 
been taken to fit protection caps to keep 
dirt out and keep the oil in. Only one 
grease cup is used on the motor, and tha* 
is located on the fanshaft. 

The ignition system is a regularly fitted 
magneto with battery for starting. 
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Fic. 5—Rro SeEMI-FLOATING REAR AXLE 


A conventional cooling system is em- 
ployed on this motor. A centrifugal water 
pump for the magneto shaft maintains the 
circulation. Back of the radiator is a 
ball-bearing fan driven by ‘%-ineh flat 
endless belt provided with adjustment. 
Additional cooling measures are afforded 
by the flywheel, which is formed with 
propellor blade spokes between the clutch 
easing and the rim. ‘The radiator em- 
ployed is of the vertical flat tube variety, 
the same as used heretofore on Reos and 
which admits of repairing without dif- 
ficulty. 

The Reo elutch, illustrated in Fig. 7, is 
a typical multi-disk type with the disks 
engaged by a single spring S and with 
them enclosed in a compartment in the 
flywheel F. Back of the clutch is a uni- 
versal joint C with a cross T at each end, 
at right angles ta each other. This con- 
struction gives a complete universal ac- 
tion and all of the parts are inclosed and 
packed in grease. In disengaging the 
clutch, dragging is avoided in that there 
is a positive release which separates the 
plates. The disks are of hardened steel 
and phosphose bronze, one set attached to 
the flywheel and the other to a short trans- 
mission shaft. The steel disks are ground 
and afterwards hardened. 

Nothing out of the ordinary appears in 


MOTOR AGE 


the three-speed Reo selective gearset, Fig. 
11. The mainshaft has four integral 
feathers K on which move the two slid- 
ing units A and B. For direct drive the 
unit B engages through end teeth with 
the pinion C on the short shaft CF. On 
the countershaft are the usual gears, F, E 
and D, held in position by spacing sleeves. 
Both shafts are carried on adjustable ball 
bearings and the short clutch shaft CS is 
supported on a double race of bearings. 
As is usual this shaft is hollowed at its 
rear end where it takes the forward end 
of the mainshaft, and forms a bearing 
for it. Gears in this set are of six pitch 
and %-inch face. The case is a one-piece 
casting with removable end plates for 
supporting the bearings of the shaft, and 
a large cover plate, 
™ Closely associated with the Reo trans- 
mission and clutch is the semi-floating rear 
axle system, in which the propellor shaft 
is inclosed in a tubular housing which 
plays the role of a torsion tube. This con- 
struction allows of but one universal joint 
between the gearset and the back axle, 
and this is inclosed in a spherical steel 
casing which forms the upper end of the 
torsion tube. This spherical casing is in- 
closed in a split bronze ring which slides 
in a pressed steel casing bolted to the 
transmission case, and not a cross member 
of the frame as is the case with many 
ears. The propellor shaft is 31%4 per cent 
nickel steel and runs on adjustable bear- 
ings in the torsion tube. In the rear axle 
the differential is mounted on adjustable 
ball bearings and the outer end of the 
axles, as shown in Fig. 8, are carried on 
Hyatt roller bearings H, these bearings 
running in a steel sleeve inserted in the 
axle tubing. A standard gear reduction 
of 3% to 1 is used. Special attention 
has been given to the adjustment of the 
bearings, those in the torsion tube being 
adjustable from the outside and those in 
the differential may be adjusted by re- 
moving the cover. 

The two sets of brakes used on the rear 
wheels are operated on the same 14-inch 
drums D, Fig. 8. The forward axle is a 
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ReO STEERING GEAR 


one-piece forging with integral spring seat: 
ings. The frame is hot riveted and has a 
subframe for carrying the motor and 
transmission, this being placed at a slight 
angle to the main frame in order to give a 
straight line drive. The steering gear, Figs. 
9 and 10, is of the pinion-and-sector 
variety, there being a pinion P on the 
bottom of the column C. The pinion 
meshes with the sector 8S, which is on the 
radius arm axle, a bracket B supports the 
steering gear on the frame. Spark and 
throttle S and T are on the side of the 
column. Bronze bushings are used througl- 
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Fig. 8—ReEo AXLE BEARING 














Fic. 7—REO MULTIPLE-DISK CLUTCH 


Fic. 6—DOUBLE REO BRAKES 
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1c. 10—Rro STEERING GEAR 


out for bearing purposes on this steering 
gear, grease cups are fitted at every wear- 
ing point, and the steering connections 
are carried above the axle. The steering 
wheel is 16 inches in diameter and is a 
hard rubber rim carried on an aluminum 
spider, the ring having molded finger grips 
to prevent slipping of the hand. 

Like all other cars with left-hand con- 
trol, it is necesasry to operate the emer- 
gency brake and change-speed levers with 
the left hand. As in right-hand control, 
the brake lever is on the outside. This 
lever operates the external brakes and 
when these are applied the clutch is dis- 


MOTOR AGE 


engaged. There are two pedals, the right 
one controlling the external brakes and the 
left one operating the clutch. The car 
body is of the tonneau type with rear seat 
48 inches wide on the inside and 40-inch 
front seat, semi-divided. The ear is fit- 


ted with 34 by 314-inch quick detachable 


tires. 








CARE OF VEHICLE BATTERIES 

(Continued from page 25.) 
all into trouble because we will forget to 
use the hydrometer. There is another 
thing. Suppose the hand has come back to 
zero and you think it needs charging. 
There may be battery charges that give 
60 per cent of the rate capacity. Suppose 
by using the ampere-hour meter it has 
given you 60 per cent. You find you will 
be 40 per cent shy in case the battery has 
had something happen to it and given it 
only 60 initial capacity. I do not think 
the ampere-hour meter is going to do any 
good at all. I think it will add complica- 
tions and give people more things to worry 
about. ’’ 

Mr. Bentley said: ‘‘Possibly I may 
take exception to one or two of Mr. New- 
man’s assertions on the ampere-hour 
meter and its benefit for commercial ve- 
hicles. Mr. Newman suggests the specific 
gravity test as being the proper one to 
take. Of course it is a good test, but it 
inevitably consumes considerable time, 
even if the battery could be put in ac- 
cessible place. It is not an easy thing to 
design, in a commercial way, a battery to 
permit getting at the cells for a gravity 
test. If you did take it, you might say 
you would take it in one cell. That would 
give you no better criterion of the battery 
as a whole than you would have from the 
appearance of the ampere-hour meter. The 
point Mr. Lunn made with regard to the 
tendency of the driver to depreciate the 
mileage he can make and say he is in bad 
condition when he does not want to go out 
in the last hour or two in the afternoon 
is very important, and I think it has been 
found and proven in installations of this 





Fig. 12—ReEoO SELECTIVE GEARSET 


comparatively recent meter which can be 
put into a commercial wagon and which 
can be expected to operate with a fair 
degree of accuracy, that the mileage that 
the commercial vehicle makes can be in- 
ereased by—well, I might say almost 100 
per cent, due to the action of the driver. 
Of course there is always a possibility if 
you keep your machine in a public garage 
and the garage man wants to get the bet- 
ter of you in the charging he might be 
able to get, the better of the ampere-hour 
meter. On the other hand, it might be 
easy to lock this machine so it could. not 
be tampered with—rather easier than any 
other arrangement. Of course, his giving 
you the discharge reading every time on 
your battery, it will protect you fairly well 
from having one that is, say, of 60 per 
eent efficiency instead of 100 per cent 
efficiency, because you will know from one 
time to the next what its efficiency is, and 
it is not at all an unlikely thing that any- 
thing other than a mechanical defect of a 
jar will affect its discharge from one time 
to the next. If you have gone out 1 day 
and have gone 100 per cent or 90 per cent 
of what you can expect, you can be pretty 
safe in doing it the next day. Of course 
a voltmeter reading is something that is 
rather difficult for the average person un- 
accustomed to batteries to interpret.’’ 





Fig. 11—Stpr AND END ELEVATION OF REO SELECTIVE GEARSET 





























DASH ARRANGEMENTS OF RAMBLER AND CHALMERS-DETROIT CARS 


























DASH OF STEVENS-DURYBA 


S there has been but few radical 
A changes in motor car construction this 
year, the common tendency has been 
toward the perfection of those features 
which tests and time have found wanting, 
and toward the general improvement and 
refinement of the entire car, with much 
attention to the arrangement and location 
of its accessories. In this wave of im- 
provement a feature that has come in for 
no small share of consideration has been 
that of clearing from the dash all unneces- 
sary and misplaced parts. 

From this one must not infer that the 
entire movement has been toward elimina- 
tion, for, although some manufacturers 
have succeeded in clearing the dash of all 
but one or two small ccntrivances, there 
has been one marked addition, or rather 
replacement. This is a device for adjust- 
ing the auxiliary air of the carbureter. 
Whether or not this equipment is neces- 
sary is a question that has been fairly 
well thrashed out in favor of the device. 
It stands to reason that if adjustment of 
the needle valve of a carbureter is neces- 
sary, whenever there is a change in the 
specific gravity of the gasoline used, there 
certainly should be a change in the air 
supply whenever there is a marked change 
in the density of the atmosphere, especi- 
ally when it is realized that for every 15 
or 20 parts of gasoline 1,000 parts of air 
are necessary for a proper mixture. There- 
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Simplicity Characterizes 


fore, granted that adjustment is neces- 
sary with every decided change in the 
weather, is it not better to supply a regu- 
lating device, in a convenient location, 
with instructions as to its use, which may 
be so designed that any novice can adjust 
his carbureter as much as he pleases with- 
out doing any particular damage? 

The disposition on the part of some 
makers of surrounding their carbureters in 
a veil of mystery is absurd. If simple and 
explicit instructions as to the adjustment 
of the carbureter were given to the driver 
of every car there would be less carbureter 
trouble. It does not take a person long 
to learn when his motor is doing its best; 
and no driver with any pride in his 
mechanical ability will take his car to 
the agency or repairman to have his 
carbureter adjusted whenever it is effect- 
ed by changes in the weather or gasoline, 
or an accumulation of dirt or water. 

Mechanical oilers, whose location on the 
dash in previous years made it difficult to 


Good Dashes An Aid 
The Car Owners 


sit in the front seat of a car without soil- 
ing one’s clothing, have, in nearly all 
eases, been placed out of sight under the 
hood, where a stable fluidity of the oil is 
maintained by the heat of the motor and 
their operation facilitated, so all there is 
to be seen of the oiler on the dash—in 
some cases—one or two small oil gauges 
which are clean and neat. In many in- 
stances not a sign of a lubricating system 
is to be seen on the dash. 

Some manufacturers who are using igui- 
tion systems without unit or multi-unit 
induction coils have succeeded in clearing 
the dash almost entirely. Studebaker and 
Gaeth cars, as shown, are probably the 
best examples of the clear dash idea. In 
the case of the Studebaker the only de- 
vice on the dash is the small push rod for 
short-circuiting the magneto. This is 
placed near the footboard, so that it is 
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NATIONAL DASH ARRANGMENT AND SIMPLICITY OF STEARS 
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PACKARD AND FRANKLIN DASH FITTINGS 


Motor Car Dash Design 


To Motoring and Give 


Many Comforts 


only necessary to apply a little foot- 
pressure on the button to stop the motor. 
On the Gaeth the only accessory visible is 
a two-way switch. The designers of these 
two cars might have made the job com- 
plete by placing their switches on the foot- 
board, or in some other convenient place. 
The Stearns dash is quite clear except for 
a combination unit coil and switch used 
with the Bosch dual ignition system; and 
the National has a unit coil in the center, 
an oil gauge at the left, and a magneto 
switch at the right. One _ illustration 
shows the arrangement of dash fittings on 
Packard and Franklin cars. The Packard 
has a double coil in the center with a two- 
way switch on the coil box; on the left 
there are two sights to show that oil is 
circulating, and on the right a lever on a 
sector for adjusting the auxiliary air to 


the carbureter. The Franklin dash is 


quite clear, the object in the center being 
a pushrod for shortening the magneto, and 
the device at the right a ecarbureter ad- 
justment. 
Chalmers-Detroit and Rambler dashes 
Rambler, 


independent ignition systems, has a mul 


are shown. ‘The having two 
tiple unit coil a little to .the right of 
center and a magneto switch to the left of 
the coil. The Chalmers has a four-unit 
coil in the center with an oil gauge to the 
right of the coil. On the Elmore an 


Atwater-Kent ignition outfit is on the 


dash, with a device for adjusting the 
auxiliary to the carbureter at its left. 
This arrangement greatly resembles that 
of the Stevens-Duryea company, which has 
a multiple-coil in the center, with an air- 
adjusting device also at the left, but a 
little lower down. 

One of the noted improvements of the 
year, particularly on runabout and road- 
ster models, is the inclosing of the dash 


to afford more adequate protection for 















































NEATNESS A FEATURE OF STUDEBAKER AND GAETH DASHES 


ELMORE DASH ARRANGEMENT 
the driver. In wet weather the ordinary 
straight dash does not offer the slightest 
protection in that it is too low as com- 
On roadster cars 
this is entirely changed because of the 
greater rake on the steering column and 
the lower position of the seats. The com- 
fort of these types of cars is additionally 
inereased by the hooded dash employed, 
which frequently extends well back. In 
one or two cases now designated as ex- 
treme the dash hood is continued back 
more than 2 feet and comes close up to 
the steering wheel. This, together with 
leather side guards which button on the 
dash and extend to the ends of the front 
seat, offer the very best protection pos- 
sible. This is a sensible construction and 
will not in any wise be considered ex- 
treme next season. 

The motor car is a means of transporta- 
tion and comfort is one of the great essen- 
tials of travel. There is no necessity of 
being exposed to rainstorms when a little 
extra design consisting of a well-hooded 
dash, side curtains, and sloping base of 
wind shield, will give the desired protec- 
tion. This design is one reason for the 
popularity for roadster cars for winter 
use and is a most considerable one. With 
touring cars the same results can be ac- 
complished and have been well worked 
out in the Prince Henry tour of this 
year recently held in Germany. 


pared with the seat. 
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STEARNS CHASSIS LOADED WITH SAND AND READY FOR A ROAD TEST 


Is an Object Lesson—The Titusville 
Automobile Club and the Oil City Auto- 
mobile Club are improving at their own 
expense a road 24 miles long, connecting 
the two Pennsylvania cities. 


Must Blind Lights—The city of Neenah, 
Wis., will prohibit interurban electric 
lines from running over the streets without 
covering headlights. Motorists have 
made many complaints that the glare is 
dangerous and that several collisions have 
narrowly been avoided because of the 
blinding light. 

Another Columbus Meet—The 
committee of the Columbus 


racing 
Automobile 
Club, of Columbus, O., is busy arranging 
for the September racing meet to be held 
at the Columbus driving park, which track 
is considered one of the best in the coun- 
try. The meet will be held late in the 
month, and one of the features will be a 
24-hour race. 

Philadelphia’s Next Meet—Robertson, 
Florida, de Palma and Poole are on the 
cards to drive at next Saturday’s midsum- 
mer meet at Point Breeze track, Phila- 
delphia. The quartet will all contest in 
the Point Breeze marathon at 50 
and some of them are entered in the 
shorter races. Robertson will drive the 
new 60-horsepower Haupt in the big race 
and the Simplex 50 in the shorter events. 

Seattle’s Carnival Plans—Voting for 
the queen of the motor carnival to be held 
at the Alaska-Yukon Pacifie exposition 
September 8 to 11 has commenced at the 
fair. Ballot boxes have been placed inside 
the exposition gates and each person en- 
tering during the month of August wili 
have the right to deposit a vote. The 
coronation will take place at the exposi- 
tion after a motor car parade on Sep- 
tember 8, in which decorated cars and 
floats from all of the clubs in the north- 


miles, 


In the afternoon 
be held at the 
stadium, the track having been recently 
banked. Motor car races will be held on 
the 2 ensuing days at the Meadows. 

Blow at Taxicabs—Mayor D. 8S. Rose, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., has signed and placed 
in effect the council resolution prohibiting 
motor cars 


west will participate. 
motor cycle races will 


occupying any portion of 
Grand avenue or Wisconsin street from 
Seventh street to Jefferson street longer 
than to discharge or take on passengers. 
The resolution is aimed at taxicab and for 
hire stands. 


New State Aid Road—It has been de- 
cided that the new state aid road between 
Orilla, Wash., and Rainier beach will start 
from Rainier boulevard along the shore of 
Lake Washington paralleling the old Ren- 
ton car line through Earlington and then 
direct to Orilla. The approximate cost of 
the road will be $12,000 per mile, and the 
roadway will be 4 miles in length. Sixty- 
five per cent of the cost will be borne by 
the state and 20 per cent by the county, 
and the owners of the property contiguous 
to the line would be assessed for 15 per 
cent. 

Milwaukee’s Sociability Run—Twelve 
ears participated in the first sociability 
run of the Milwaukee’ Automobile Club 
from Milwaukee to Lake Geneva and re- 
turn on Saturday and Sunday. The cars 


started from the publie library, Grand 
avenue and Eighth street, at 3 o’clock 
Saturday afternoon. Burlington was 


reached in time for supper, a schedule of 17 
miles per hour being maintained. The party 
arrived at Lake Geneva at 8:15 p. m. Sun- 
day morning the Milwaukeeans were given 
a ride of 2144 hours on the newspaper boat, 
which cruises around the lake each morn- 
ing to supply the resorters with papers. 
The original schedule was then changed 
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and the party proceeded to Delavan for 
dinner at the Highland hotel. The return 
trip was begun after dinner, the route 
being via Elkhorn, East Troy, Lake 
Beulah, Mukwanago, Prospect Hill and 
Milwaukee. 


Fighting Dust Evil—The officials of the 
town of Forestville, Conn., recently pur- 
chased twelve barrels of oil for laying the 
dust of the main highways, which aré used 
to a great extent by motor cars, and the 
experiment has worked well, the roads go 
treated now being smooth and hard and 
practically dustless. 


Club at Fremont—About forty owners 
of Fremont, Neb., have organized the Fre- 
mont Automobile Club. An active cam- 
paign will be instituted for good roads 
and the placing of sign boards along the 
main roads through the county. The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected: R. B. 
Schneider, president; Dr. A. P. Overgaard, 
vice-president; Dr. E. E. Calkins, secre. 
tary; Fred Richards, treasurer; D. VY. 
Stephens, C. H. Christensen, Dr. G. Has- 
lem, board of governors. 


Milwaukee’s Motor Strength—The tax 
commissioner of Milwaukee, Wis., an- 
nounces that there are 1,081 motor cars 
on the tax rolls for the city, as against 
491 in 1908. The value is $634,850, against 
$250,350 in 1908. As is natural, these 
figures do not show the real number nor 
the real value of cars in Milwaukee, it 
being estimated that there are no fewer 
than 3,250 cars. It is interesting to note 
that the number of horse-drawn vehicles 
of all kinds has decreased more than 10 
per cent. The number of horses has de- 
creased proportionately. 

Testing Stearns Chassis—Firmly believ- 
ing that a motor car. cannot be too thor- 
oughly tested out before leaving the fac- 
tory, the F. B. Stearns Co., of Cleveland, 
has inaugurated a testing system of ex- 
ceptional severity. Loaded with 1,000 
pounds of wet sand, each car is sent at 
high speed across the rough hill country 
of northern Ohio for 150 miles. A little 
over 60 miles from the factory’ Frank 
Leland, who is in charge of the work, has 
established headquarters in a farm house. 
Here the driver of each car undergoing 
the road test reports. He is given a cer- 
tain length of time to make the run and 
at his arrival at Leland’s headquarters he 
makes a report showing the conditions of 
the car, the time it took to make the rut, 
ete. At this station Leland has laid in 4 
supply of gasoline, oil, extra tires, etc., 80 
that the testers are able to work inde- 
pendently of the factory. The 1% ton of 
wet sand carried by the cars is more than 
equal to the maximum passenger load, 4s 
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the sand is a dead weight and in no way 
eases the car over road bumps and water 


preakers. The 30-60 horsepower cars carry 
the 1,000-pound load, while the 15-30 
horsepower machines are given 800 
pounds. 


Club at Titusville—The Titusville Motor 
(lub has been formed at Titusville, Pa., 
by Axtel J. Boyles and others to carry on 
al aggressive campaign with a view of 
getting better roads in Crawford county, 
Pennsylvania. 


Model of Speedway Shown—A model of 
the Indianapolis motor speedway is being 
shown in the window of Bertermann 
brothers, florists, of that city. The track 
is represented by sand, around 
which are located smal] toy motor cars. 
Inside of the track 


white 
real grass appears, 
while around the outer course are models 
of the various grand stands. 


New Railroad Ruling—Owners of motor 
cars will be interested in the new regula- 
tions recently filed by the Pennsylvania 
railroad with the public service commis- 
York state. The rules pre- 
scribe that when assistance is required in 
loading or unloading 


sion of New 


carload 
shipments of motor cars, or when such 
shipments required to be blocked or other- 
wise secured for transportation, such as- 
sistance and material will be furnished at 


less than 


the carrier’s expense. 

Tips For Tourists—The building of new 
roads between Avon, N. Y., and Geneseo, 
N. Y., and Geneseo and Mt. Morris, N. Y., 
has closed the ordinary reutes in that 
vicinity and it would be best for one mak- 
ing the Elmira trip to take the Big Tree 
road from Batavia through East Bethany, 
Pavillion and Peoria to Mt. Morris and 
reach Dansville from Mt. Morris, N. Y., 
by taking the splendid road past Craig 
Colony, N. Y. Howard Martin, secretary- 
treasurer of the Albany Automobile Club, 
says that the main route between Albany, 
N. Y., and Pittsfield is closed on account 
of highway construction from the village 
of East Schodae to Nassau, a distance of 
5.5 miles, 


League Building a Road—P. M. Milner, 


the president of the Motor League of 
endeavoring to interest 


motorists in the good roads convention | 


called at Baton Rouge for August 12 by 
Governor Sanders. The governor is de- 
termined to construct a road from New 
Orleans to Baton Rouge on each side of 
the river, and this project is dear to the 
hearts of the motorists, who on their own 
initiative are already constructing a road 
to Chef Menteur. The governor has al- 
lowed twenty-three convicts to aid in 
building the road to Chef Menteur, the 
only expense to the motorists being for 
foremen and guards. The city also has 
appropriated $2,000 to assist in the work. 
The road will be 23 miles long from Canal 
Street to the Chef along the shore of Lake 
Borgne. The road will be made at least 
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20 feet wide the entire distance. It will 
be graded and crowned. Dues of members 
of the motor league are used to apply to 
the construction of the roadway. 

Wants a Beach Meet—The Sea Isle 
Motor Club will ask the A. A. A. to sane- 
tion a beach meet which it contemplates 
running off on the 2-mile New. Jersey 
course in front of the town on August 28. 

Brush Collecting Mail—Atlantic City 
has a Brush doing mail collection and de- 
The 
local agent, Charles Hinckleman, made the 
deal with the government, and the little 


livery duty with excellent results. 


ear is a big improvement over the former 
horse-drawn wagons. 

After Gopher Scorchers—The Minne- 
apolis Automobile Club is working hand- 
in-hand with the officials in an 
effort to stop speeding on the boulevards 
between the city and Lake Minnetonka. 
Reckless driving has been prevalent there 
for some time and has aroused a storm of 
disapproval from the rural residents. Con- 
stables have established speed traps and 
strong effort will be made to nab the of- 
fenders. 

Another Track Gone—The Meadows, the 
popular racing 


county 


course for horses near 
Seattle, is now a thing of the past and in 
its stead will be a speedway for motor 
ears. Work has been begun on the recon- 
struction to convert the speedway into a 
saucer-shape track for the racing cars that 
are now definitely announced to be at 
Seattle September 8 to 11 to participate 
in the motor carnival to be held under the 
Alaska-Yukon Pacific 
exposition and the Seattle Automobile 
Club. 
Judge Investigates—Police Judge 8S. B. 
Snyder, of Council Bluffs, finds himself in 
a position which is most embarrassing. 
Himself a motorist, he is continually com- 


auspices of the 


pelled to pass on cases for violation of the 
speed limit, and it tears his heartstrings 
to be obliged to fine the motorists from 
Omaha who go over to Council Bluffs to 
demonstrate the speed qualities of their 
machines. In order to determine for him- 
self what constitutes a violation of the 
speed limit, which is 10 miles an hour in 
Council Bluffs, Judge Snyder made a trip 
in his own car and timed himself for 1% 
miles. He made the distance in 7% 
minutes, when, to be within the law, he 
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should have consumed 10 minutes in the 
trip. He handed down his personal opinion 
that 20 miles an hour is slow enough for 
any motor car to go and that 10 miles an 
hour is ‘‘mighty slow.’’ However, he an- 
nounced that he would be guided by the. 
law, despite his private beliefs. 


Power Wagon on Overland Run—J. V. 
Carr, of the Grabowsky Power Wagon Co., 
has started on a trip from Detroit to Cali- 
fornia for the double purpose of establish- 
ing an endurance record such as has never 
yet been attained by a commercial car, 
and also with the idea of making demon- 
strations of the car at certain points along 
the route. 

Motor Car Popular—Washington county, 
Pennsylvania, now claims 151 motor ear 
owners. More than half of these reside 
in the rich old town of Washington, 
famous for its coal wealth and its Wash- 
ington and Jefferson college. No town of 
its size in Pennsylvania boasts of so many 
and so costly cars, a large proportion of 
which are owned by retired farmers who 
have sold their coal lands and moved into 
the classic town. 


Want Lights at Night—The police of 
Hartford, Conn., are rigidly enforcing the 
lantern law, which requires that all rub- 
ber-tired vehicles shall display a light be- 
tween specified hours from sunset to sun- 
rise. The attempt to make all vehicles dis- 
play lights did not get through the legis- 
lature, but it still holds in so far as the 
rubber-tired variety is concerned. Of late 
there have been many violations of the 
ordinance—and not by motorists, either. 

Must Remove Obstructions—Motorists 
in the vicinity of Duluth, Minn., are de- 
lighted with an order issued by the county 
board last week calling upon settlers along 
county roads to cease obstructing the 
roads and counsel for the 
board to begin prosecution for violations 
of the order. In many cases where roads 
were little used farmers took the liberty 
of fencing in the right of way and also of 
piling building material in the road when 
they were constructing their fences. 
Motorists frequently came to grief on dark 
nights by running into a fence or a pile of 
building material. The settlers are warned 
that under no circumstances must they 
place obstruction in any road, no matter 
how little used it may be. 
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EMPLOYES OF THE AJAX-GRIEB COMPANY IN FRONT OF BIG TIRE-MAKING PLANT 


Is Making Cylinders—The Frontier iron 
works, manufacturing motor car cylinders, 
recently opened in Buffalo. 


Liberty Center’s Garage—The new 
building being erected by Samuel Rigal at 
Liberty Center, O., is nearing completion. 
When finished the first floor will be occu- 
pied by Granez & Warner as a garage. 

Will Build Cars—The Imperial Motor 
Car Co. has been organized at Hamilton, 
O., by George A. and Fred B. Rentschler, 
George H. and George S. Helvey and C. N. 
Carpenter. The company has bought a 
large paper mill plant at Hamilton and will 
equip it at once for manufacturing motor 
cars. 

Chicago Removal—H. Paulman & Co., 
of Chicago, representing the Pierce-Arrow, 
have removed to their new building at 
2420 Michigan avenue, being one of the 
first to take possession of the southern end 
of the row. The Overland branch is the 
latest to secure ground in this section. It 
will build at 2425 Michigan. 

Will Make the Defiance—The Miller 
Machine Co., of Defiance, O., which for 
some time has conducted a garage in that 
city, has announced its intention of en- 
larging its business and embarking in the 
manufacture of motor ears. A factory 
building has been leased and a ear of high 
grade to be known as the Defiance 40 will 
soon be turned on the market. 

Gets Old Kinsey Plant—The Courier Car 
Co., of Dayton, O., recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $200,000, has begun 
operations in the plant formerly occupied 
by the Kinsey Mfg. Co. The new concern 
is allied with the Dayton Motor Car Co., 
with which it will act in harmony. It 
will confine itself to the production of 
low-priced cars for the present. The re- 
cently-elected officers of the company are: 
President, C. G. Stoddard; vice-president, 
H. J. Edwards; secretary-treasurer, R. S. 
Fowler; directors, H. J. Edwards; J. F. 


Campbell, R. T, Houk, R. 8. Fowler, H. 8. 


Hayden and C. 8. Jamison. 
has been chosen 


B. A. Rhoads 
superintendent of the 
company. 

Franklin Branch Opened—A branch of 
the Franklin company at 683 Main street, 
3uffalo, has been opened, with George Os- 
tendorf manager. 

Making Wheels and Parts—The Murray 
Safety Wheel and Axle Co., of Pittsburg, 
has been organized by James E., Thomas 
M. and Frank D. Murray, Bruce Carr and 
A. H. McClurg. It will 
wheels and parts. 

Westinghouse Building Motors—Orders 
have been placed with the Westinghouse 
Machine Co. for 1,000 high-power motor 
car engines, the first of this kind of en- 
gine ordered from this company, and nego- 
tiations are said to be pending for upward 
of 50,000 more. 


manufacture 


Capacity Is Doubled—The capacity of 
the plant of the Empire Mfg. Co., at 
Akron, O., will be more than doubled by 
additions which are now being planned. 
Charles Wickline, president of the com- 
pany, announces that contracts have been 
made for the manufacture of motor car 
accessories, which will keep his concern 
busy for a long time to come. The new 
buildings will be started this fall and be 
completed in time for the 
spring business. 


opening of 


Caters to Farmers—The Minneapolis 
Motor and Truck Co., a new concern just 
organized to make a three-cylinder two- 
cycle medium-priced car and also a con- 
vertible wagon for use on the farm. Land 
has been purchased and plans are being 
prepared for a new concrete factory and 
it is expected that by the first of the year 
the plant will be in full operation. The 
Handy Man is the name of one of the 
models to be put out. This wagon will 
have a 1-ton capacity and will be arranged 
so it can be used both for hauling product 
to market and as a family vehicle. An 


ingenious arrangement on the rear wheels 


permits of the attaching of a belt for use 
in sawing wood, pumping water and doing 
other chores on the farm. 

To Copyright White Line—The F. B. 
Stearns Co., manufacturer of the Stearns, 
has made application to have the white- 
line radiator copyrighted. 

Big Supply House Opened—The Auto- 
mobile Co-Operative Association of Amer- 
ica has opened a large supply house at 
1615 Walnut street, Philadelphia, in 
charge of James 8. Chamberlain, one of 
the vice-presidents. 

Gets Olds and Overland—tI". C. Van Der 
Hoof, formerly connected with the Phila- 
delphia Ford and the Bergdoll 
agency, has returned to Philadelphia from 
the west with the Oldsmobile and Over- 
land agencies, and is looking around for a 
suitable location. 


branch 


Brass Foundry for Maxwell—The Max- 
well-Brisecoe Motor Co. has begun work on 
the new building in its Rand drill prop- 
erty at Tarrytown andthe brass foundry 
will be ready September 1. It will em- 
ploy 100 men. The addition is being built 
north of the Rand drill shops and the first 
section will be 70 by 80 feet and one end 
will be left for large additions to be built 
later. 

New Franklin Branches—Six branches 
have been added to the list of the Frank- 
lin Automobile Co., which is a selling 
company for the H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 
and which already had three branches, in 
New York, Chicago and Boston. The half 
dozen new ones are in San Francisco, 
Pittsburg, Buffalo, Rochester, Albany and 
Syracuse, in the latter of which cities the 
Franklin motor cars are made. The man- 
agers of the new branches are respectively 
John F. McLain, W. F. Reynolds, George 
Ostendorf, F. H. Sanders and George FE. 
Messer, with the appointment for Albany 
yet to be announced. Each of the ap- 
pointees has been a district representative 


for the Franklin company. In connection 
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with these selections is announced the ap- 
pointment of T. R. Lippard as assistant 
general manager of the Franklin Automo- 
pile Co. 

Change of Name—The name of the Tren- 
ton Rubber Mfg. Co., of Trenton, N. J., 
has been changed to the Thermoid Rubber 
(o., making Thermoid brake lining. 

Making Gray Castings—The Muncie 
Foundry and Machine Co., of Muncie, Ind., 
has equipped its plant for the purpose of 
making a specialty of gray iron castings 
for motor car, boat and power gas en- 
gines. A. C. Lipsitz is manager and Ed- 
win C. Slatery superintendent. 


Building a New Place—The Mitchell 
Automobile Co., of Milwaukee, has started 
work on the erection of a garage and 
salesroom at Broadway and Martin street, 
adjoining the site for the new $150,000 
central fire station. It will be of fireproof 
construction, one story high, and cost 
$7,500. 

Indianapolis Garage Sold—The Meridian 
place garage, at Meridian and Twenty- 
second streets in Indianapolis, has been 
sold by John S. Lazarus to C. W. Allison 
and A, L. Duggan. Mr. Lazarus built the 
garage recently in the heart of the ex- 
clusive residence district in order to give 
his son Roy a business to look after. 

Thomas Branch in Chicago—A branch of 
the E. R. Thomas Motor Co. has been 
opened in Chicago, locating temporarily at 
323 Michigan avenue until a permanent 
home ean be built. C. T. Paxson has 
been appointed manager. The Shaw com- 
pany hereafter will devote its attention 
to selling the imported Berliet and the 
Columbus electric. 


Car Factory in Atlanta—That Atlanta, 
Ga., had a motor ear factory within its 
borders did not creep into the newspapers 
until week, when the White Star 
turned out its first car. This 
company has hitherto done a small busi- 
ness in high-wheeled cars, but is now 
manufacturing a four-passenger 30-40- 
horsepower machine. Clarence Houston is 
president of the company, which is capi- 
talized at $150,000. It is at present manu- 
facturing cars at the plant of the Atlanta 


this 


company 


-Buggy Co. 


Plant for Gary Car—The factory, mach 
inery and assets of the Multi-Unit Gas 
Engine Co., of Chicago, have been taken 
over by the Gary Motor Car Co., of Mus- 
kegon, Mich. The stockholders of the gas 
engine company are the incorporators of 
the new motor car company and the trans- 
fer was made in return for stock in the 
new enterprise. The multi-unit engine will 
be used on the Gary car. It is the inten- 
tion of the company to remove the plants 
of the gas engine company at Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., and Connersville, Ind., to this 
city. The officers of the Gary company 
are: President, J. J. Maloney, Chicago; 
vice president, John Q. Ross, Muskegon; 
H. Moore, 


treasurer, John 


Muskegon, 
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Mich.; secretary and assistant treasurer, 
W. L. Simonton, Chicago. These, with A. 
C. Gary, of Chicago, form the board of 
directors. 


Superior’s New Industry—aArticles of in- 
corporation have been filed by the Supe- 
rior Motor and Machine Works, of Supe- 
rior, Wis. The capital stock is $15,000, 
and the incorporators are Solon L. Perrin, 
H. J. O’Brien and H. C. Lavery. 


Building at Bellevue—A building site 
has been purchased by Fred Leinhard on 
Main street, at Bellevue, O., where he will 
erect a garage. A commodious sales room 
will also be maintained under the supervi- 
sion of Charles Lamm, of Clyde, O. 


Milwaukee Livery Service—The Stearns 
Auto Livery Co. has been incorporated in 
Milwaukee by A. F. Eckstein, J. E. Moore 
and H. T. Eckstein. The capital stock is 
$1,000. The company is an auxiliary to 
the Wisconsin Auto Exchange, agent for 
the Stearns and other lines. 


To Make Lighters—The instantaneous 
Lighter Co., of Columbus, O., with a capi- 
tal of $30,000, has been incorporated to 
equip a factory in Columbus for the manu- 
facture of a lighting apparatus for motor 
ears. IF. C. Barger is president and secre- 
tary, Byron L. Barger treasurer and the 
other directors are W. A. Barger, G. M. 
3arger and H. 8. Barret. 


Will Enlarge Business—The Protheroe 
& McGinnis Auto Machine Co. has been 
organized at Baraboo, Wis., by Robert W. 
Protheroe and James F. McGinnis. Mr. 
Protheroe has been engaged in general 
machine work and has been agent for the 
Buick for several years, and Mr. McGinnis 
has purchased a half interest. 
ness will be greatly enlarged. 


The busi- 


Result of the Glidden—A. O. Brooks, of 
the Ettwein Motor Co., of Kansas City, 
has taken the agency of the Lexington. 
This car, made at Lexington, Ky., made a 
creditable showing in the Glidden tour and 
attracted much attention in Kansas City. 
Other newcomers in Kansas City are the 
Ohio, made at Cincinnati, for which the 
Cowherd Motor Co. has accepted the 
agency; the Empire, to be handled by 
Louis Robertson, manager of the Franklin 
agency, and the Carterear, exploited by 
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the Carterecar company. There are now 
eighty-two different makes of gasoline and 
steam cars with agencies in Kansas City. 

New Pittsburg Concern—The Duquesne 
Automobile Co. has been formed at Pitts- 
burg with a capital of $3,000, by George 
A. Holliday, Kirk J. Bigham and B. F. 
Nimick, of Pittsburg. 

Koehler’s Line—The H. J. Koehler Co. 
has secured a large slice of the eastern 
territory for the Rider-Lewis and Hupmo- 
bile and will also market its own ear, 
the Koehler Forty. 


Schreiber Company Incorporates—The 
Schreiber Motor Car Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., state agent for the Locomobile and 
Knox, has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $25,000. The list of incorpo- 
rators includes Herman F. Freidner, Rob- 
ert G. Washold and John P. Foley. 


New Lemoine Representative—Lavalette 
& Co., of New York, are no longer the rep- 
resentatives of the Etablissements Le- 
moine, it is announced. The Interna- 
tional Engineering Co. is now handling the 
products of the house of Lemoine, among 
which are springs, axles, forgings and steel. 


Segregates Commercial Cars—A separate 
department, for commercial cars is being 
established by the H. H. Frankling Mfg. 
Co. in a building in Syracuse recently 
leased by the company in order to pro- 
vide space in excess of that of its factory 
a block away. Heretofore the commercial 
ear work has been a part of the general 
work of the factory. The company has 
established this separate commercial car 
department with Herbert Hess as man- 
ager and W. F. Kneip in charge of the 
engineering staff. 


Transfer Company Organized—The Ap- 
pleton Auto Transfer Co. has been organ- 
ized at Appleton, Wis., with a capital stock 
of $10,000 and the support of the Appleton 
Merchants’ Association, to operate a pas- 
senger and baggage line between Appleton 
and New London, Wis., via Black Creek, . 
Shiocton, Hortonville and Stephensville. 
Two trucks, a twelve-passenger and a 
l-ton truck, will be purchased. Two trips 
will be made each day, each truck starting 
at opposite points. M. D. Parmenter, sec- 
retary of the Merchants’ association, is 
manager. 
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Portland, Ore.—The Oregon Taxicab Co. 
has just inaugurated a public taxi service 
and is to use Fiat cars, 

Louisville, Ky.—A permit has been 
granted to J. J. Gaffney for the erection 
of a two-story garage at Second and Wal- 
nut streets. 

Utica, N. Y.—In the future the Stude- 
baker car is to be represented in this city 
by I. R. Gardiner, who is also to continue 
to market the Franklin and Elmore ears. 

Weaverville, Cal.—The Weaverville 
Automobile Co. has been organized with a 
capital of $25,000 to operate a motor bus 
line between Weaverville and Redding. 
The trip by stage now takes 12 hours. 

Austin, Tex.—The American Motor Car 
Co., of Texas, a corporation having its 
headquarters in Carson City, Nev., has 
been granted a permit to do business in 
this state. The state headquarters are to 
be located at Dallas. 

Houston, Tex.— The Parmele-Wroe Auto- 
mobile Co., which. is now located at Capi- 
tol and Fannin streets, has just closed a 
contract for the erection of a one-story 
brick building on the latter’s property at 
Main and Walker streets. 

Owosso, Mich.—Robbins Brothers, pro- 
prietors of the Robbins Table Co., have 
bought the only garage in this city from 
William Rust, and are planning to erect a 
large addition and install a number of 
new cars. E. W. Robbins is to be man- 
ager. 

New York—Frank Bowen, who for a 
number of years was head agent for the 
Ford company, and more recently connect- 
ed with the Harry S. Houpt Co. during its 
representation of the Thomas car, is now 
connected with the Carl H. Page Co., and 
in the future is to devote his entire atten- 
tion to the interests of the Chalmers- 
Detroit. 


Muncie, Ind.—The Muncie Motor Truck 
Co. has been organized and is to establish 
a plant either in this city or in Yorktown, 
for the manufacture of motor trucks. D. 
O. Skillen, the glass manufacturer of York- 
town, Thomas L. and Hugh Warner, 
makers of parts, and M. E. Ailes, vice- 
president of the Riggs National bank, of 
Washington, D. C., are among those inter- 
ested in the new plant. 


Owego, N. Y.—At a meeting of the 
Business Men’s Association, held last 
week, it was decided to raise $5,000 to be 
devoted to the erection of a new plant for 
the manufacture of a new motor car. W. 
H. Ives, who is the manager of the Reli- 
ance Motor Cycle Co., is interested in the 
new car, and has agreed to finance the 
scheme, provided that the Business Men’s 
Association will contribute the $5,000 
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necessary for the erection of the building. 
Several Buffalo parties are also interested 
in the plan, 

Hartford, Conn.—Charles E. Miller, 
dealer in supplies, is planning to open a 
new branch store at 274 Trumbull street. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The Keystone Auto 
Supply Co., of Norristown, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $15,000 by 
J. 8. Boyd. 

Cleveland, O.—The Rauch & Lang Car- 
riage Co. is making considerable additions 
to its plant on West Twenty-fifth and 
Twenty-sixth streets. 

Springfield, Ill—The capital stock of the 
Standard Automobile Co., of Chicago, has 
been increased from $30,000 to $50,000, 
and in the future the number of directors 
is to be four instead of three, as hereto- 
fore. The Excelsior Automobile Supply 
Co., also a Chicago corporation, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$50,000. 

Trenton, N. J.—Harry S. Wright, re- 
ceiver for the Walter Automobile Co., sold 
at the direction of the court of chancery 
the plant of the defunct concern for $83,- 
000. The purchaser was Judge George 
W. MacPherson, who was acting for the 
bondholders, and more than a dozen per- 
sons from Philadelphia bid upon the prop- 
erty. The plant is at the present time oc- 
eupied by the Mercer Automobile Co. and 
the stockholders, formerly bondholders of 
the Walter company, plan to take over the 











Indianapolis, Ind.—Meteor Motor Car Co., 


capital stock $10,000. Incorporators, L. Car- 
ter, C. P. Henderson, A. B. Lathrop, R. P. 
Henderson. 


Elkhart, Ind.—Crow Motor Car Co., capital 
stock $50,000. Incorporators, E. P. Crow, F. 
A. Howe, and M. E. Crow. 


Albany, N. Y.—Albany Berne Auto Line, 
capital stock $20,000; to operate a state line. 
Incorporators, E. L. Shea, Frank Tompkins, 
Henry Binns and W. T. Cheseboro. 


Everett, Mass.—Everett Auto Station, Inc., 
capital stock $2,000, to deal in motor cars. 
Elmore Andrews is president and S. J. Lea 
is treasurer. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Wordingham Mfg. Co., 
capital stock $50,000, to manufacture foot 
horns and other accessories for motor cars. 
Incorporators, W. G. Wordingham, P. Ken- 
nedy and W. R. Greenlaw. 


New York—cC. F. Splitdorf Co., capital 
stock $500,000, to manufacture electrical ma- 
chinery, ignition apparatus, motor car parts 
and sundries. Incorporators, C. F. Splitdorf, 
John Splitdorf and P. J. W. Kelly. 


New York—Husson Motor Co. of America, 
capital stock $12,000, to manufacture gas 
engines, motors, machines, motor cars, aerial 
vehicles, motor boats, ete. Incorporators, 
John Husson, J. J. Hogan, W. E. Young. 


Trenton, N. J.—Trenton Taxicab Co., cap- . 


ital stock $5,000. 
Snyder, 
Snyder. 


Incorporators, Nicholas 
Joseph G. Burch and Frank M. 
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plant at once. F. W. and Charles G. Roeb- 
ling, John L. and Rudolph Kuser are at 
the head of the new company. 

Trenton, N. J.—J. Chauncey Van Horn, 
who is the local agent for the Overland, 
is planning the erection of a garage in 
the rear of his house in Villa Park. 

Albany, N. Y.—The MeKinnon Chain 
Co., of Buffalo, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $1,000,000, to manufac. 
ture chains of all kinds, including motor 
ear chains. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Delaware 
garage, 215 North Delaware street, has 
been entirely remodeled and overhauled 
and is once more open for business. Paul 
R. John is to act as the general manager. 

Columbus, Wis.—The Badger Automo- 
bile Co., which was recently incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000, has bought a 
tract of 20 acres in this city, and is to 
commence the erection of a plant at once. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Empire Tire Co., 
of Trenton, N. J., has just opened a 
branch in this city at Broad and Wood 
streets, in the old quarters of the Gilmore 
supply house. The branch is to be under 
the management of E. B. Richardson. The 
new branch plans to conduct both a whole- 
sale and retail. business. 

St. Joseph, Miss.—The Robinson Auto 
and Supply Co. has just filed articles of 
incorporation with a capital stock of $10,- 
000. W. H. Robinson is to act as presi- 
dent and general manager, Leo Muchen- 
berger first vice-president and assistant 
manager, R. R. Calkins treasurer and Ken- 
neth Robinson secretary. 

Detroit, Mich.—The Griswold Motor and 
Body Co., a new concern, has just pur- 
chased the property of the American Fold- 
ing Go-Cart Co., on Commonwealth avenue. 
H. F. Marsh is the president of the Gris- 
wold company, N. Griswold vice-president, 
A. F. Marsh secretary and general man- 
ager and E. F. Day superintendent. 

Pontiac, Pa.—The JBeaudette Body 
Works is shortly to begin the erection of 
a large addition to its present factory. 
The Pontiac Auto Top Co., which is to en- 
gage in the manufacture of tops, has been 
recently organized, and will soon be in 
operation. Another new concern is the 
Auto Body and Trimming Co., which has 
just been organized. 


Omaha, Neb.—The McKeen motor ear 
shops, which is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of gasoline motor cars for the use of 
railroads, has announced that orders have 
been placed for sufficient machinery to 
double the output of the factory, which at 
present employs 300 workmen. Last week 
the concern made a shipment of cars to the 
Sonora railroad in Mexico. 












































































































































































